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Human Factor Problem as Met at Bullard Plant, 
Bridgeport — Maxi-Pay Plan, Production Bonus, 


Dp. W. & 





Speaking of the greatest problem of business 
management, Gen. George W. Goethals said: “How 
many business men do you think ever made an in- 
ventory of their employees? Depreciation is of in- 
finitely more importance in a study of payrolls than 
in a survey of machinery. And the mere experi- 
ence of years may bring depreciation rather than 
appreciation. I frequently think that ‘efficiency’ is 
a much over-strained word—sounds like nuts and 
screws—obnoxious when hammered out to employees 
without the lubricant of recognition of individual 
effort.” 

A happy phrase, that! “The lubricant of rec- 
ognition of individual effort!” It was the work- 
ing out of an endeavor to supply the lubricant that 
enabled the Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., to increase its working force from 250 hands 
to over 1400 hands in a little more than a year in 
the face of the stiffest competition for labor that 
this country has ever known in the metal-working 
industries. And it was by refining the lubricant 
that a little later an efficiency was gained by which 
the production records of the group of 1400 men 
were excelled by a working staff of a little over 
1100. 

Hourly rates alone are not the determining fac- 
tor of labor costs. Labor cost is the lowest when 
help is steady. Three things inevitably follow low 
labor turnover: increased output, decreased spoil- 
age of work and decreased spoilage of tools. In 
these terse sentences are expressed the fundamental 
beliefs upon which the Bullard management builded; 
they form the keystone of the success of the organ- 
ization. Most managers will concede that the best 
work and the most work is produced by the highest- 
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priced man and that the short-time man causes a 


direct loss. The problem then comes down to the 
best method of bidding for intelligence, skill and 
continued service. 

The Bullard Company employs four methods to 
secure and retain the most profitable type of work- 
men. It has in operation a “Maxi-Pay” wage plan, 
a production bonus, a service bonus and an attrac- 
tive form of insurance. From time to time happily 
worded pieces of literature are distributed to the 
workmen to call attention to some phase of co- 
operation. 

The ““Maxi-Pay” plan offers full opportunity for 
advancement along definite lines to those showing 
ability, provides a wage-rate limited only by ability 
and occupation, and advances wages in recognition 
of ability. The workmen are divided into these 
classes: Class AA includes sub-foremen and lead- 
ers in charge of working gangs of mechanics and, 
so far as possible, all foremen and shop executives 
are selected from this class. The minimum rate 
per hour is 55 cents but the maximum rate is de- 
pendent on ability. Class A includes skilled me- 
chanics of demonstrated ability with a minimum 
rate of 50 cents per hour and the possibility of a 
higher maximum rate. Class B includes mechanics 
of good average ability and the rate is 45 cents per 


hour. Mechanics of limited experience are placed 
in Class C. The rate per hour for this class is 40 
cents. Apprentices, both special and regular, are 


included in class D. Men from this class, upon 
completing their courses, are advanced to the class 
determined by computing their average efficiency 
records over the last three months of their appren- 
ticeship. In class E is found labor of all kinds, 
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skilled or unskilled, which is not directly productive. 
The minimum rate per hour is 30 cents, but the 
maximum is dependent upon ability and occupation. 
In the employment of men of this class, preference 
is given to those who speak and write English and 
who show qualities which will later warrant ad- 
vancement. This “maxi-pay” plan has been in suc- 
cessful operation since May 15, 1916. 

On Nov. 1, 1916, a production bonus was incor- 
porated into the plans. Standard times are set for 
each operation in a manner to be described later in 
this article. These standard times remain un- 
changed for one year from date, provided no change 
is made in designs of piece, material, number of 
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Figs. 1, 2 and 2A show a so-called contract card 
operator as a guarantee of contract price and fica 
operator, it is sent to the cost department and then to the 
rectly to the cost department The time on the back of the 
white form by the cost department, and the two are checke 
turned to the planning department, thes inserted in the 
contain a large amount of data upon any specific operat 

When the standard time is determined, a card, Fig 
proper time clerk who retains it in a permanent file 

The form, Figs. 5 and 6, is made out after each jol 
tive day worl They are kept in a special envelope, Fig 

If any operator considers that the standard tin 
8 with such general statements of conditions and remed 


pieces, method or equipment. Care is taken to see 
that such changes, if made, are equitable both to 
the operator and to the company. Usually the 
standard time as first figured by the planning de- 
partment is considered only as trial time on new 
work, or on old work done in new ways or with 
different equipment. Trial times are considered as 
standard times in bonus calculations and payments 
until sufficient experience is gained to demonstrate 
their correctness or to make adequate changes. 
When once established as standard time, there is 
rarely occasion to make a change for at least a 
year. The basis of efficiency varies according to 
the class rating of the operator. In the lowest class 
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of productive employees the basis is set at 7 po, 
cent and one per cent of wages is paid for r 
per cent of efficiency above 75 per cent. R¢ Is 


are kept of the standard time on each job a 
operator’s actual time and the man’s efficier 
determined by monthly computations. The r: 
of bonuses earned are used as a basis for ad\ 
ment from one class to another in the “maxi 
rating. 

A premium is also paid for prompt, regular ond 
continued service. An employee gets a. bi us 
amounting to 10 per cent of the weekly wages he 


earns during the regular hours of operation. 
A service pren 
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bonus is paid on overtime. 
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is made out in duplicate A yellow form goes to the 
f standard t'me on the job. After being turned in by tlt 
lanning department The white duplicate form goes 4 
vellow form is filled in by the time clerk and that of the 
to insure accuracy The yellow contract forms are r¢ 
nvelope, Fig In the course of time these envelopes 

is filled out by the planning department and sent to th 


t colors being used for bonus work and non-produc- 


he is given an opportunity to fill out the form Fig 
make 


he can 
voucher (Fig. 10) is inclosed in the pay envelope on 
each pay day. It will be seen that this voucher is 
in three portions, the middle one being & receipt 
form which must be signed by the person to whom 
it is made out. These premium vouchers become 
payable four weeks after date of issue, if the per- 
son receiving the voucher is still in the service of 
the company. They become void if the employee 
leaves the company, either voluntarily or by dis- 
charge for cause. They are not negotiable and can- 
not be transferred. The premium system for con- 
tinued service has been effective since Nov. 1, 1919, 
and has worked out well. 
On Nov. 14, 1916, the company took out group 
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insurance for all workmen who had been six 
months or more in the employ of the company. 
To an employee of six months’ standing, an in- 
surance certificate for $500 is given. After 
completing a year of continuous employment, 
the value of the certificate is increased to $600. 
For each year of continuous employment there 
after $100 is added to the value of the certifi- 
cate until a maximum of $1,500 has been 
reached: To all employees who had been ten 
years or more with the company a maximum 
value certificate of $1,500 was given at the 
time the plan was put into operation. An em 
ployee not over 59 years old who becomes to- 
tally disabled by accident or disease while in 
the employment of the company has the amount 
of insurance which he has obtained distributed 
to him in equal amounts for such period of 
years as may be determined by the company 
ifter a conference with him and his beneficiary. 
it has been found that this particular form of 
group insurance has been especially attractive 
to the workmen. 

One of the most interesting things in this 
entire system is the manner in which stand 
ard times are set without the use of time 
studies or, in most cases, without direct ob- 
servation of the operation It has not been 
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Production bonus is paid in a separate outlook envelope, Fig. 16. 


The upper portion of the production bonus, Fig. 17, 
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claimed for this method that it has the absolute 
accuracy of standards determined by time studies 
and no particular claim is made that the stand- 
ard times are the quickest times in which the 
operation can be performed. The standard times 
are determined largely from two sources—one, the 
use of slide rules, which give the machine time for 
the operations; the other, from long-maintained 
records from which can be computed the average 
time in which the operation has been performed by 
the most competent men in the varying conditions 
found in any series of machining operations. In a 
word, the standards are not derived from men who 
have been taught to be purely mechanical in their 
motions, but come from the best efforts of intelli- 
gent operators from whom the fear of a cut in 
rates due to high wages has been removed. 

Every effort is made to have a standard time 
absolutely fair time for the average skilled work- 
men. In the use of slide rules the planning de- 
partment has become peculiarly proficient. Where 
standard slide rules for various kinds of machining 
operations are not available, they have devised slide 
rules to fit their needs. One of the interesting 
things seen here is the “prayer-wheel,”’ which will 
give an answer to almost any question that can be 
asked regarding times and speed on boring mill 
work. 

For certain kinds of work, Mr. Dwyer, chief of 
the planning department, has evolved a slide rule 
of the usual type with scales for the time, length of 
cut, feet per minute and feed, which is highly suc- 
cessful. The factor which makes it successful is 
that on this slide are certain figures which repre- 
sent the results of much research work. For in- 
stance, on this slide one finds on one of the scales 
a mark which is the factor of internal grinding. 
Other factors which have worked out well furnish 
a quick reading on special subjects, such as spline 
milling, cylindrical grinding and cutting off stock 
with a power hack-saw. 

To many it will probably seem incredible that 
such factors can be determined with sufficient ac- 
curacy to furnish reliable standards. The only an- 
swer to this is that from this slide rule a job of 
internal grinding, taking nearly 15 min., has been 
determined in advance within a few seconds of the 
average time of a skilled operator on hundreds of 
pieces. It is the practice of the planning depart- 
ment to determine from the original drawings trial 
times, which in most cases soon become standard 
times, on every operation on a new design of ma- 
chine tool. This advance study of machining times 
has very valuable effects. 

Every original drawing from the drafting de- 
partment on new work is submitted to the planning 
department for study before any blue prints or 
photostat copies are made. The planning depart- 
ment may have something to suggest about new 
methods of machining, a change in the order of 
operations, or the use of special jigs or fixtures 
which will save in the handling of or add to the 
accuracy of the work. As the heads of the planning 
department are men of long years of experience 
directly in the shops, this collaboration on design 
work is a powerful factor toward the eradication 
of ill-designed pieces with the usual entail of costly 
machining operations. 

As soon as the drawing of the piece has been 
finally settled upon, the planning: department makes 
out a time-routing card (Fig. 11) which forms a 
permanent record of the sequence of operations on 
the piece. The time determined upon by the study 
of the drawing is entered upon a blue card (Fig. 
4) which is called a despatch card and is filled by 
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the time clerks in the various departments 
standard time record for a specific operation. 
time clerk makes out for each job a contract 
(Fig. 1) which is made in manifold, the origi) 
yellow paper going to the operator as a noti 
standard time for the operation of the jo! 
duplicate on white cardboard is sent direct 

the cost department. If the time clerk find 
has no despatch card for this operation, he re: +s 
the whole matter to the planning department w). -} 
sets a trial time. The yellow card which goe 
the operator is held until the job is done an 
then approved by the foreman and inspector and 
sent to the cost department where the bonus 
figured. It is then sent to the permanent file in 
the planning department. When it reaches the 
planning department it is placed in a contract en- 
velope (Fig. 3) which contains a yellow card for 
each time that this operation has been performed 
previously. 

Each employee, when entering the shop, is given 
a time-card envelope (Fig. 5). A time ticket for 
each job in process is made out daily by the time 
clerk. A blue card is made out for work on which 
a bonus will be computed and a red one for work 
on which there is no bonus. The job time tickets 
are kept in the time-card envelope and sent, at the 
end of the day, to the cost department. 

A form is provided by which the operator can 
make a claim of too low time on a standard. These 
claims are given thorough consideration and if the 
claim is justified, the contract is changed. Fig. 9 
shows the form which is sometimes used in the plan- 
ning department when it is desired to obtain the 
cost of all the actual machine hours on a complete 
new design. This same form is used in computing 
estimates on work submitted by customers. 

The amount of thought which has been put into 
handling this entire system, particularly where it 
comes directly in contact with the workmen, is 
evident in the way in which the various bonuses 
are made plain and kept clear by the variations in 
forms employed and by the use of special envelopes. 
This is particularly noticeable in the little envelope 
(Fig. 16) in which production bonus notices are 
placed. 

One could not safely say that the success of this 
particular system of remuneration was due wholly 
to the system itself. Back of it lies a wise selec- 
tion of administrators and underlying it a spirit 
which finds expression in many ways in their con- 
tact with the employees. Differences do arise from 
time to time, but the employees have been made to 
understand that as individuals they always have 
access to higher officials and that any complaint of 
injustice or unfairness will receive immediate atten- 
tion and that the cause for complaint will be 
promptly removed if the facts justify it. That a 
sense of abiding loyalty has grown up as a result 
of the efforts of the past year to bridge the gap 
between employer and employee and to enlist the 
sincere interest of the employees in the concern’s 
welfare is shown by the ever-flattening curve of 
labor turnover on the graphic chart of labor condi- 
tions. 


On Tueday, June 19, the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, had 50 blast furnaces in operation and nine 
idle. The idle stacks include Zanesville, one Bellaire, 
Neville Island, two Edgar Thomson, and one Isabella, 
some of which are banked, awaiting coke. Edith, one 
Clairton, and Steubenville stacks are idle for relining 
and repairs, and will be started as soon as ready, if 
coke can be secured. 
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Business in War Times 


At the annual meeting of the New England Iron 
d Hardware Association, held in Boston June 19, 
Vilbur B. Ayer, Providence, R. I., vice-president, was 
ected president, and the other officers elected were: 
harles W. Henderson, Jr., vice-president; Charles H 
treck, treasurer; George J. Mulhall, clerk. 

The meeting was largely attended and the address of 
harles A. Adams of the John B. Varick Co., Manchester, 

H., was cordially received. Mr. Adams reviewed 
usiness conditions as affected by the great war and 
iid the slogan must be “Business Bigger Than Ever.” 
We must not lower the American standard of right 
ving,” said Mr. Adams. “Be thrifty, be busy, waste 
othing, but be sure to keep this in mind—we cannot 
onduct a successful war, raise vast resources with- 
ut general prosperity, and we cannot have prosperity 
hen everybody starts to hedge. What will it profit 
\merica if we save a few dollars and bring about a 
ommercial calamity? Every buyer and every seller, 
vholesale and retail, in every line of commercial en 
leavor, should wear down the influence of false econ- 
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omy. To make, advertise and consume, these attributes 
to success will prove our greatest weapon at home to 
combat the common enemy, whose wonderful power is 
largely due to the application of these principles among 
her subjects.” 


Japan’s Steel Imports in 1916 


Japan’s imports of iron and steel in 1916 showed a 
marked increase over those of the two previous years 
The total for the principal items in 1916 was 668,762 
tons, against 396,509 tons in 1915 and 551,694 tons in 
1914. Imports of pig iron and ingots are given as 
243,182 tons last year, as compared with 173,883 tons 
in 1915, and 178,639 tons in 1914. The value of im- 
ported locomotive and other engines, rolling stock and 
machinery is reported to have been £1,691,521 in 1916, 
as compared with £988,473 in 1915, and £2,748,492 in 
1914, 

M. K. Frank, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, dealer in 
second-hand machinery and factory and railroad equip- 
ment, has purchased the Juniata & Southern Railroad, 
a line 15 miles long. 
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Two British Shell Marking Machines 


To enable the marking of shells to be done by boy 
or girl workers, two special machines have been de 
veloped and built by Laurence, Scott & Co., Norwich, 
England. The machines are designed for marking the 


periphery and the | of shells with the 
identifying marks called for by the Government speci- 
fications. The special feature of the peripheral mark 
ing machine of eccentric die roller, while 
a magnetic to ure the marking 


which s 
appliance to the base of the shell and also acts as an 


ase various 


is the use an 


cap, rves sec 
aid in lifting, characterizes the base marking device 

In the earlier forms of peripheral marker concentric 
rollers were employed and the weight which supplies 
pressure to the roller was lifted by hand every time a 
shell was The of the 
roller does away with this, as the required permanent 


inserted substitution 


eccentric 
marking on the shell 
indicated in the illu 
apertures 


removable 


is cut on a portion of the roller as 
ustration, re produced from Engineer 
‘ing left for the accommodation of 
: the date, the lot 
notation on the shell. 
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be 


characters 


ing 


for marking 
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The shell now inserted when the marking portion 
of the roller, which is also that having the maximum 
eccentricity, is uppermost and the handle carrying the 
weight is pointing downward. In this way the simple 
action of turning the handle to mark the shell brings 
the weight automatically into operation. With this 
device, it is stated, the shells can be marked as fast as 
they can be fed into the machine, an output of 240 in 
1 hr. being easily secured with a girl operator. The 
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rollers have a long life even where they are of the 
removable type. One roller has marked as many as 
40,000 high explosive shells, and while the wear is 


greater in the case of shrapnel it is not excessive. 

The base marking machine is made in two sizes, 
the marking appliance in each being secured to the 
base of the shell by a magnetic cap. Loose dies are 
inserted through apertures of % and % in. in diameter 
according to the size of the machine and are kept in 
position against rotation and falling out by feathers. 
With this exception the dies are loose and the mark- 
ing is done by a hammer. The cap serves, too, for 
lifting the shell in conjunction with an ordinary hand 
block. It is possible to handle and mark 60 shells in 
1 hr. with boys or girls doing the work. 








Sixteen Cities for the New National Arm 


Cantonments Providing for 40,000 Men 
Each to be Built in Two Months at Cost 
Plus Profit—Use of Steel to be Avoided 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—Sixteen cantonments for the 
new National Army, each a little city with a ready-made 
population of 40,000, will be established by the War 
Department on or before Sept. 1, if the elaborate plans 
nearly completed by the Quartermaster General are car- 
ried through on schedule time. But 150 cities in the 
United States are larger, either in area or population, 
than these cantonments will be and, although the hous- 
ing of the 600,000 recruits will be a mushroom growth, 
the buildings will be of a substantial character, well 
suited for the comfort as well as the shelter of soldiers 
in training and equipped with every necessary modern 
convenience planned with especial reference to the 
soldiers’ health. 

The sites for the 16 cantonments are necessarily 
scattered throughout the country in order that the 
travel of the recruits may be kept at a minimum and 
also to facilitate construction. In view of the enormous 
quantities of material required to build these 16 cities 
any concentration would at once result in railroad con- 
gestion that would still further accentuate the existing 
transportation problem. So expeditiously has the pre- 
liminary work been carried on that all the sites have 
been chosen, contracts for 12 of the cantonments have 
been let and a constructing quartermaster assigned to 
supervise the building of each town. 


Sites and Contractors 


Following is a list of the sites, the contractors who 
will build the cantonments and the quartermasters un- 
der whose eyes the construction will proceed: 

Division and 


Location 
1. Ayer, Mass. 


Contractors 


Fred. T. 


Constructing 
Quartermasters 


Ley & Co., Capt. Edward Can 
Springfield, Mass. field, J1 
2. Yaphank, L. I.. Thompson-Starrett Maj. O’Kelly Will 
Co., New York iams Myers 
3. Wrightstown, Irwin & Leighton, Maj. Harry C 
N. J. Philadelphia Williams 
4. Annapolis Junc- Smith, Hauser & Maj. Ralph Fenne 
tion, Md. M. F. Mclisaac, Proctor 
New York 
5. Petersburg, Va. Rhinehart & Dennis Capt. Frank P. Ed- 
Co., Charlottes- wards 
ville, Va. 
6. Columbia, S. C. Hardaway Con- Maj. William Cou- 
struction Co., Co- per 
lumbus, Ga. 
7. Atlanta, Ga. Arthur W. Tufts Maj. James Norman 
Co., Atlanta, Ga Pease 
8. Chillicothe, A. Bentley Co., To- Capt Ward Dab- 
Ohio ledo, Ohio ney 
9. Louisville, Ky Mason & Hanger, Maj. Frank E 
Richmond, Ky Lampher 


10. Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
11. Rockford, IIL. 


Porter Brothers, 
Detroit 
3Zates-Rogers Co., 
Chicago 


Maj. Earl Bell Mor 
ten 

Maj Donald 
bard Sawyer 


Hub 


12. Little Rock, James Stewart & Maj. John R. For 
Ark. Co., Chicago dyce 
13. Des Moines, Ia. Charles Weitz’s Maj. Millard Angle 
Sons, Des Moines, Butler 
lowa 
14. Ft. Riley, Kan. George A Fuller Capt. Frederick J 
Co., New York Horman 
15. Ft. Sam Hous- Stone & Webster, Capt George E 
ton, Texas Boston Thorne 
16. American Lake, Hurley, Mason & Capt. David L 
Wash. Co., Tacoma, Stone 


Wash. 


The building of 16 towns of 40,000 inhabitants each 
in two months is a novel proposition and novel methods 
have been resorted to to render it possible. The 12 con- 
tracts already let have been awarded without plans, 
specifications, accurate bills of materials or the taking 
of bids. Contractors have been selected on a basis of 
reputation. A set of questions was confidentially sent 
out to all the leading contractors of the country asking 
them to tell of the work they have done in the last 
three years and how large a number of men they would 
probably be able to employ if awarded a contract for 
a cantonment. In addition to this, confidential in- 
quiries were sent to leading engineers and architects 


asking them about each contractor, his integrity, re, 
tation for finishing work on time, equipment, etc. 1 
answers to these questions were placed in the har 
of an individual believed by the War Department 
ficials to be one of the best judges of contractors a 
their work in the country. On this basis the co 
tractors have been selected. 


Contracts on Cost-Plus-Profit Basis 


In default of detailed plans and specifications and 
in the absence of competition on price, the War Depar' 
ment has found it necessary to let the contracts on a 
cost-plus-profit basis. This basis was decided upon by 
the Emergency Construction Committee, chosen by the 
Council of National Defense to assist the Quarterma 
ter’s Corps only after weeks of study to develop a sys 
tem which would assure the country of the highest 
grade of work from the contractors and at the sam: 
time prevent extravagances through the payment of ex 
cessive profits. The War Department pays the con 
tractors of the country the high tribute in an official 
statement that “they have acquiesced willingly in the 
proposition and profits have been kept down to the lowest 
level consistent with high grade work, while some firms 
have offered to build cantonments at cost, offers which 
the officials did not regard it as wise, either economi- 
cally or nationally, to accept.” The utmost speed and 
efficiency must be developed in this and future building 
jobs for the Government and the officials believe that 
the acceptance of offers of free service “might easily 
disrupt the high grade contracting firms best qualified 
to do the work effectively.” 


Contractors’ Fees 


The total estimated cost of the cantonments is 
$55,000,000 and it is calculated that the most expensive 
should be constructed for not to exceed $4,000,000. As 
fair compensation to the contractor a sliding scale of 
fees representing profits has been agreed upon, ranging 
from 10 per cent on small contracts of $100,000 or less 
to 6 per cent on all contracts of more than $3,500,000 
with a final upset limit of $250,000, which will be the 
largest fee paid for any job undertaken by a single 
contractor. The fees in all cases cover both profit and 
overhead expenses. The average estimate of a con- 
tractor’s overhead expenses which the Emergency Con- 
struction Committee has received is 3% per cent, so 
that the net profit on a $3,000,000 contract will be one- 
half of the $210,000 fee, or $105,000. As the contracts 
increase in size, however, the overhead expense tends to 
decrease and the committee, therefore, has reduced the 
fee to 6 per cent on all contracts above $3,500,000 and 
established the upset limit referred to. The schedule of 
fees is as follows: 


On work under $100,000, 10 per cent of cost. 

On work over $100,000 and under $125,000, a fee of $10,000 

On work over $125,000 and under $250,000, 8 per gent of 
cost. 

On work 
320,000. 


over $250,000 and under $266,666.67, a fee of 
On work 
cent of cost 
On work over $500,000 and under $535,714.29, a 
$37,500. 
On work over $535,714.29 and under $3,000,000, 7 per cent 
of cost. 


On work over $3,000,000 and under $3,500,000, a fee of 
$210,000 

On work over $3,500,000, 6 per cent of cost. 

The total fee to the contractor shall in no event exceed the 


sum of $250,000, any agreement to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing 


over $266,666.67 and under $500,000, 7% per 


fee of 
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Reimbursement on Various Outlays 


On the basis of this schedule of fees the Govern- 
ent agrees to reimburse the contractor on the follow- 
g items for which he makes an outlay: 


1. All labor, materials and machinery necessary for 
he work. No departure from the standard rate of 
ages in the locality may be made without the consent 
f the Government’s representatives. 

2. All sub-contracts. 

3. Rental for construction equipment hired or owned 
y the contractor, at rates fixed in detail on the contract. 
he rates may be judged from the daily rental of $5 
ermitted for the use of an automobile. 

4. Transporting, setting up and dismantling such 
juipment. 

5. Transportation of field 
ork. 

6. Salaries of resident engineers, superintendents, 
timekeepers, foremen and other men in the contractor’s 
field office. 

7. Buildings, field office supplies, equipment, com- 
\issary department and hospital expenses required dur- 

g construction. 

8. Insurance and bonding expenses, uninsured losses 
and expenses incidental to the work and approved by the 
Government’s representatives. 

9. Fees, deposits, royalties and similar necessary 
expenses. 

10. Transportation, traveling and hotel expenses of 

yntractor’s employees actually incurred in the work. 


forces 


the 


engagec in 


Provision is made for monthly payments for actual 
expenses approved by the Government’s representatives 
who will have access at all times to the accounts kept 

y the contractor. This puts the minimum strain on the 

ntractor’s financial resources, while giving the Gov- 

ernment a complete check on the accuracy and propriety 
f every item before payment is made. 


Material and Transportation Problems 


The most serious problem confronting the Govern- 
ment in this great undertaking is the purchase and 
transportation of the enormous amount of material 
necessary for the construction of these 16 cities. The 
Emergency Construction Committee, having general 
charge of this work, is composed of W. A. Starrett, 
Starrett & Van Vleck, chairman; C. M. Lundoff, Crowell, 
Lundoff, Little Co., Cleveland; M. C. Tuttle, Aberthaw 
Construction Co., Boston; Maj. William Kelley, office 
of Chief of Ordnance, United States Army; F. L. Olm- 
stead, landscape architect, and J. B. Talmadge, secre- 
tary. This committee has enlisted the co-operation of 

large number of engineers, city planners, water and 
sanitary experts, and has also requisitioned all the 
subcommittees on material of the Council of National 
Defense. The Railroad Committee, of which Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is 
hairman, has also been called upon to assist and 
ilready a number of important railroad systems have 
provided spurs and sidings at cantonment sites in order 
to handle material expeditiously and avoid unnecessary 
transfers. 


A Thousand Houses for Each City 


Each cantonment will consist roughly of about 1000 
houses scattered over an area of from 1500 to 3000 
res, which will include parade grounds, maneuver- 
ng spaces and rifle ranges. The typical company 
irracks will be a two-story structure built of wooden 
ime covered with matched boards. The roofs will 
covered with prepared roofing. The buildings will 
well ventilated with flues and lighted by electricity. 
he cantonments in the South will be heated by stoves, 
it no decision has yet been reached concerning the 
eating of those in the northern sections, although 
he Emergency Construction Committee now favors the 
se of steam. Each barracks will contain a large mess 

and kitchen. 

The distribution of the barracks and auxiliary build- 
ngs will be determined by an engineer or town plan- 

who will lay out each cantonment in conformity 
th the topography of the location, taking into con- 
sideration railroad trackage, wagon roads, drainage 
and the like. As no two sites are alike, the layout of 


i 
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the cantonments will vary greatly; hence the Emer 
gency Construction Committee has 
prescribe a hard and fast type of plan. 
Some idea of the of this job may be gained 
from a glance at a rough estimate of material for a 
typical cantonment made by committee 
is the big item, some 26,000,000 ft. or 1325 carloads 
being required. Crushed stone for the roads will make 
812 carloads, and concrete foundations will call for 350 
carloads of stone, 172 carloads of 
of cement. Railroad materials for spurs and sidings, 
estimated at five miles for each cantonment, will include 


not attempted to 
size 


the Lumber 


sand and 70 carloads 


30 carloads of ties and other timber, 20 carloads of 
rails, fish plates, spikes, etc., and 114 carloads of 
ballast. The lighting system of each cantonment will 


require 10 carloads of poles, wires, insulators, ete. It is 
estimated that 20 carloads of nails and hardware will 
be used in each cantonment, 20 carloads of plumbing 
fixtures and piping, and 192 carloads of tanks, heaters, 
stoves, ranges, refrigerators, etc. 


Economizing Steel 


Owing to the unprecedented demand for iron and 
steel for all purposes, the designers of the cantonments 
are seeking to avoid its use wherever possible. The 


water mains will be wooden pipes and no structural 
steel whatever will be employed with the exception of 
a small quantity necessarily used in the boiler and 
power plants, but even this requirement will be reduced 
to a minimum by the utilization of current taken from 
electric lighting plants in neighboring towns. 


It is estimated that 42,640 kegs of nails will be 
required for the 16 cantonments, or 2665 kegs each, 
distributed as follows: 550 kegs 20-penny, 456 kegs 
10-penny and 1200 kegs 8-penny common wire nails; 


10 kegs 10-penny, 90 kegs 8-penny and 40 kegs 6-penny 
finishing wire nails; 231 kegs 6-penny casing wire nails, 
83 kegs 114-in. 
nails. 


nails and 5 kegs %-in. roofing 


. ‘ 
roofing 


Plumbing and Radiation 


calls 

2 galvanized pipe, 
20,000 nipples, 30,000 unions, 225,000 malleable fittings, 
30,000 shower bath heads, 40,000 closets tanks, 
12,000 urinal troughs, 9000 lavatory troughs, 23,000 
floor drains, 5000 roof flashings, 95,000 ft. of cast-iron 
sewer pipe, 150,000 ft. of soil pipe fittings, 822,000 Ib. 
of calking lead, 91,000 lb. of oakum, 8000 terra cotta 
grease traps, 8000 cast-iron sinks, 
range boilers. been 
made as to the number of ranges and heating stoves 
that will be required and it will be impossible to secure 
figures concerning radiation and steam piping until the 
Emergency Construction Committee has determined 
upon the heating system to be employed in the canton 
ments located in northern districts. 

In view of the skepticism generally prevailing, even 
among those familiar with building operations, con 
cerning the ability of the Government to have the can 
tonments finished on schedule time, the War Depart 
ment calls attention to the fact that on May 14 the 
Quartermaster General’s Department received instruc- 
tions to have June 15 for 150,000 men, 
involving the erection of new buildings at nine posts 
at a cost of about $7,000,000. This work is now prac 
tically finished and in addition the Quartermaster’s 
Department has erected four camps for medical reserve 
officers, each accommodating 600 men, and 24 camps 
for members of the officers’ reserve corps, each having, 
in addition to the buildings for the men, quarters for 
four hospital units and four ambulance units. As the 
new army cantonments involve substantially the same 
class of construction, though on a much larger scale, 
the authorities are confident that the entire 16 towns 
will be ready by the time the recruits have been chosen 
through the selective conscription process. Ww. 1. ¢ 


The plumbing work for the 16 cantonments 
for about 1,600,000 ft. of % to 2%-in 


ana 


and 6000 galvanized 
No accurate estimates have yet 


quarters on 


Herman A. Holz, dealer in metal testing instru 
ments, has removed from 50 Church Street to 1 Madi 
son Avenue, New York. 


The Heat Treatment of Large Forgings 


Precautions to Be Observed When Forging 
Is of Irregular Section or Too Large to 
Obtain Adequate Working and Heating 


BY SIR WILLIAM BEARDMORE 


OR every class of forging it is ee 
desired that the material com- BOA 


posing it should give the me 
chanical tests required by a suitable K 
choice of composition. It is also 
necessary that the material should / gi 
be in such a physical condition that he? 
brittleness and the chance of sudden 


failure are reduced to an absolute J 
minimum. Carbon steel forgings See 


produced to meet a definite mechani- 
cal test specification must possess ( 
the least crystalline growth or the 
smallest grain size. The object of 
all heat treatment is to confer this 
condition on the forging. The time 

that the material is kept at its maxi- 


mum temperature and the time 

taken to cool down have an import- age eee eas 
ant influence on the grain size. A 

limit is ultimately reached in the Fig. 1.—Forged ; 
size of the forging beyond which a Used for 
plain carbon steel cannot be used 

with safety, and the use of an alloy steel becomes 


imperative. 

As heavy masses of steel cool slowly large grain 
crystals result at the center. To avoid these the cool- 
ing has been hastened by means of oil quenching and a 
subsequent heat treatment is necessary to remove the 
hardness resulting from the quenching. With small 
forgings a simple annealing will be satisfactory, but 
for large forgings some form of heat treatment is 
necessary to obtain the best results. 

In plain carbon steel the effect of oil quenching di- 
minishes with the distance from the outside surface. 
With large forgings, therefore, the quenching effect at 
the center is so small that it is insufficient to confer any 
benefit on the material. The effect is shown by the fol- 
lowing results obtained from a shaft 18 in. in diameter 
of the following composition in percentage: 


Carbon, 0.18; manganese, 0.65; silicon, 0.1! sulphur, 0.048 


phosphorus, 0.037 

The casting was heated to 820 deg. C., held at this 
temperature two hours and cooled in oil. Table 1 shows 
the results of test pieces on the outside skin and at the 
center: 


Table 1—Effect of Heat Treatment at Outside and Center of 
a Large Forging 
Elastic Ultimate Elongation Reduction 
Location of Limit, Stress, in2In., of Area, 
Test Piece Tons per Tons per Per Per 
Sq. In Sq. In. Cent Cent 
Cheteide . ccacicca. 17.5 33.1 27.0 53.1 
Ce cn in tas 15.0 29.0 31.0 46.0 


Photomicrographs of the outside skin showed exceed- 
ingly fine grain crystals, while those of the center 
showed an exceedingly coarse and widely separated 
grain crystal. 

There is an intimate relation between the grain con- 
dition of a forging and the amount of work undergone 
during the forging operation. For the best results 
the ratio of cross section of the ingot and the largest 
cross section of the forging should have a minimum 
value of not less than three. For an ingot 83 in. in 
diameter the maximum size of the forging should not 
exceed 48 in., and larger forgings than this should be 
built up rather than attempted in one piece. While not 
strictly a forging, the following example illustrates the 
foregoing statement regarding the heat treatment of 
heavy forgings: Steel discs 55 in. diameter, 11 in. 


*From a paper read before the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Great Britain, March 16, 1917 


thick were required to revolve 
high speed. The ingots, contai: 
carbon 0.53 to 0.54 per cent, sil 
<A 0.18, manganese 0.50, sulphur 0. 
phosphorus 0.040 per cent, were gi 
a heat treatment after rolling, « 
sisting of: (1) Heating to 780 c: 


} C. for two hours and cooling in 
/ (2) Heating to 550 deg. C. for f 
—_ ae hours and cooling in air. 
ee Test pieces from the center of t 
*- 1% slab gave results as shown in Ta 


2, which also gives the required prop- 
erties. The reasons offered for the 
failure of the material to meet th 
| specifications were too low car! 
and too great thickness of the sla 
to allow the oil quenching to tak 
sufficient effect to attain the highe 
tonnage required. 

Another ingot was cast from 
higher carbon material, containing 
carbon 0.62 to 0.63 per cent, silicon 

0.25, manganese 0.70, sulphur 0.023, phosphorus 0.024 
per cent. 


Table 2—Results of Tests from the Center of the Slabs 
Yield Ultimate Reduc- 
Point, Stress, Elonga- tion 
Tons per Tons per tion, of Area, 
Sq. In. Sq.In. PerCent Per Cent 
Test results specified... 23.0 45.0 20.0 cee 
Test results obtained... 23.6 42.3 14.0 39.3 


After rolling to 5% in. thick, a heat treatment was 
given consisting of (1) Heating to 900 deg. C., holding 
for one hour and cooling in oil. (2) Heating to 760 deg. 
C., holding for one hour and cooling in oil. (3) Heating 
to 640 deg. C., holding for eight hours and cooling in air. 

Test pieces taken from the various locations A to E 
in Fig. 1 gave the results shown in Table 3. 


Table } Ki 


esults of Tests of Pieces from Varous Locat 
in Fig. 1 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- Reduc- 
Point, Stress, tionon tion of 
Tons Tons 2In., Area, 
Fig per per Per Per 
1 Sq. In. Sq. In. Cent Cent Fracture 
A 28.1 46.2 28.0 52.4 Silky fibrous 
B 27.9 46.0 27.0 44.4 10 per cent fibrous 
90 per cent fine gran 
Cc 27.2 46.6 25.0 7.2 40 per cent fibrous 
60 per cent fine gran 
D 26.4 46.0 26.0 42.0 30 per cent fibrous 
70 per cent fine gran 
E 26.8 46.2 27.0 44.4 50 per cent fibrous 


50 per cent fine gran 


These results show the improvement effected by 
building up the discs from two 5%-in. slabs rather than 
attempting to manufacture an 11-in. disc in one piece. 

The beneficial effect of working is illustrated by 
Table 4 which shows the test results after the original 
1l-in. slab had been re-rolled down to 5%-in. and heat 
treated according to the second method. 


. 
Table 4—Results After the Original Slab Had Been Rer 


Down to 5% In. 


Yield Ultimate Elongation 
Point, Stress, (Ratio 
Tons per Tons per Length 10), Remarks 
Sq. In. Sq.In. PerCent In. Thick 
Length 26.3 44.9 15.8 oly 
Cross 25.7 44.2 16.5 5 ly 
Cross 23.6 42.3 14.0 11 


For material over 40 tons tensile strength per 54- 
in., where the factor of safety is limited owing to the 
special conditions under which the material must be 
employed, it will generally be safer to use an alloy steel. 
But for material whose tensile strength is below this 
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gure there is not the same necessity, and excellent re- 
ilts can be obtained from oil-treated low-carbon steel. 

Fig. 2 is a sketch of a rotor spindle, made to the 
pecification of yield point, 20 tons per sq. in; ultimate 
stress, 36 tons per sq. in.; elongation in 2 in., 24 per 
ent. If an ingot were used which would give the re- 
uisite amount of work for the largest section the cost 
f forging the ends down to 11 in. would be out of all 
roportion. A compromise to bring the best metal- 
irgical and best commercial conditions was effected by 
ising a 60-in. ingot of the composition: 


Carbon, 0.38; manganese, 0.39: 


silicon, 0.21 sulphur, 
29; phosphorus, 0.044 per cent. 


Since the end piece, 11 in. in diameter, could be 
heated in about 4 hours, while tiie center would require 
0 hr., the end pieces would have been at their heat for 
16 hr. before the temperature of the forging became 
niform. The crystalline grain in the ends would in 
his time grow to such size as to nullify any good effect 
the oil treatment. The ends were, therefore, covered 
th asbestos sheets leaving only the center exposed 
hen the forging was charged into the furnace. The 
heeting was removed at the end of 15% hr. so that the 
rging attained its heat uniformly as a whole. The 
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absolutely necessary to take temperatures at every 
stage, not only of the furnaces but, in the case of heavy 
forgings, of the forgings themselves. If that were 
done, and provided the steel in the first place was of 
suitable quality, it could be almost guaranteed that 
there would be little or no trouble. 

On the other hand, in steel which was peculiarly 
sensitive to treatment, that is, irregular treatment, 
undue crystallization or strains would be set up in the 
forging produced. For instance, if the operator started 
with ingots, and not billets or rough forgings, then, 
especially with the harder steels, it was decidedly in 
advisable to put cold ingots into a hot furnace. In 
other words, the temperatures of the furnace and the 
ingot should rise together so as to insure a slow and 
consistent heat 


treatment Even with such special 


steels as manganese steel and nickel-chromium steel, 


provided care was taken to very gradually heat the 
object which it was desired to forge, success could 
readily be obtained. For instance, if the ingot was 
allowed to cool near the furnace, where the temperature 
was, perhaps, 200 or 300 deg., the chance of success 
was much greater than if the ingot was allowed to coo] 
n the open air 


, 2 He Further, great care should be <ercised in control 
grain crystals in consequence were uniform throughout ling the cooling conditions, so that having « heap of 
Test pieces from the locations shown in the illustration Liasien codline eis Mane cand act tench aaathen $y 

ive Cae tesuns presented in Table 5. doing this all the blanks cooled down uniformly and 
Results of Tests from Various Locations j evenly. In this connection one often heard of “normal 

Yield Ultimate ized” steel, which was really a very proper attempt to 

int _stress Elong produce steel which had been |} ited to a known and 

‘Se =_ eee , aeendien ' easonable ten perature and ooled 1! a KnOoOWwT and 

6. ( 296 88.8 °7 definite manner and time. They were beginning to pay 

£6.98 39.2 27 great deal of attention to th matter America In 

7 } 22 4 33°83 one case a large steel works took the temperature of 

on.4 38.8 several hundred heats and found that | proper iper 
a a vision and control the temperature of the fluid steel 

The heat treatment consisted of (1) Heating to 800 did not vary more than 30 deg. | If it were possible 
eg. C. for 2 hr. and cooling in oil. (2) Heating to 550 to do this over such a large number of forgings with 
deg. C. for 11 hr. and 30 min. and keeping at that heat such high temperatures, it was high time that we 

2 hr. learned how to do the same thing not only with ordi 

Large forgings which have been heat treated are nary steel but with the special steels. It had often been 

9! 
h ’ 
| ee 
t | | “ 
, 3 Too 
Ay | | | fo a 7 by) 
—__ a Se it pa } y 
ae 1} + eB ail 
LI I : 1 
?—The Ends of This Rotor Spindle Were Covered with Asbestos While tl Large Central Portion W Being Heated 
Thus Bringing All Parts of the Piece to Annealing Temperature at a Ur rm Rate 


subject to distortion due to internal stresses probably 
set up by the operation of quenching. On machining a 
forging these stresses are partly relieved and the forg- 
ng takes up a new shape under the influence of the 
forces still remaining in the material. It is advisable 
on this account to rough machine the forging after 
reatment and to then re-anneal it before final treat- 
nent. Allowance for this re-annealing can be made 

the first testing, and, where the final machining is 
ntricate and accurate it will be found to well repay the 


+ 


Discussion 

Sir Robert Hadfield in discussing the paper, said 

it his experience had not been in small numbers of 

rge forgings, but in large numbers of smaller forg- 
ings, but he was not aware of a single case of failure at 
the front of any British-made forging through faulty 
material. 

Speaking of his own company’s experience in mak- 
ng these forgings, they were exceedingly careful to 
have special attention paid to temperatures, whether of 
the reheating furnaces or of the subsequent operations, 
by means of optical and other pyrometers. The old- 
fashioned way of taking an ingot or forging and heat- 
ing it up to a “certain color,” indicating what the fore- 
man thought was correct, was passing away. It was 


stated that constant vibration would set up a particular 
kind of crystallization in a steel article. His own ex- 
perience, however, was that properly-treated steel did 
not break in this manner. Moreover, the old theory that 
large crystals were formed in improperly-treated steel 
was incorrect. 
fractures, was there because the 


Large crystallization, as seen in many 
original 


structure was 


coarse. 





Fig. 3.—The Shell Forgings Are Supported on Uprights on 
an Industrial Car with Sufficient Space Between Blanks to 
Admit of a Free Circulation of Air 
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PREPARING FOR EXPANSION 


Building of Aircraft Expected to Grow with 
Great Rapidity 


Preparations to carry out the Government program 
for aircraft construction have already been begun. 
President Wilson has formally approved the plan calling 
for the appropriation of $600,000,000 by Congress with 
which to build a tremendous airplane fleet. The Air- 
craft Production Board, which is a sub-committee of 
the Council of National Defense, has paved the way 
for airplane production by assisting in the organization 
of an association of aircraft manufacturers, and has 
developed plans for types of machines both for train- 
ing aviators and for battle uses. However, the aviation 
industry of the United States is not sufficiently large 
to handle the great number of airplanes that the Gov- 
ernment will probably require, and the automobile 
industry will be largely depended upon to carry out 
the plans successfully. 

One of the most important steps toward airplane 
building is the combination between the Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Corporation and the Willys-Overland 
automobile interests. C. M. Keys, vice-president of the 
Curtiss Corporation, has made announcement- of the 
plans of the Curtiss Corporation for making airplane 
motors, in part as follows: 


A working arrangement between these two corporations, 
each a leader in its line and each supplementing the other 
to perfection, is the most obvious solution that could be de 


vised for a very big and 


about by the war. 


very momentous problem brought 
This problem was, in effect, to bridge in 
six months the gap between the experimental and the pro- 
duction The 
proposition, so far as 


both for 


Stages of an industry Curtiss corporation is 


largely an assembling 
is concerned It 


manufacturing 


obtains its parts aeroplane and 


motors from a very large number of vendors throughout the 
country Some of its principal manufacturing obstacles have 
arisen from the natural difficulty in obtaining and keeping 
close co-ordination between so many sources of supply scat- 
tered all over the country 

We do not know as yet the exact terms upon which thes« 
two corporations will co-operate in manufacturing At the 
present time the working arrangement between them is in 


tended to furnish to the United States Government and to the 


Governments of Great Britain and Canada 


stronger, bigger 

and better sources of supply for aeroplanes, motors and 
equipment 

John N. Willys has been elected president of the 


Curtiss Corporation. Work has already been begun 
on buildings in Toledo, to cost, with equipment, about 
$3,000,000, which will be used for making airplane 
motors. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, has con- 
tracted for the construction of a one-story factory 
building 100 x 350 ft. to be completed in 60 days, to 
provide additional facilities for the manufacture of 
airplane engines for the Government. The new building 
will be constructed on a 2l-acre site adjoining the 
present Marmon automobile factory. 

The General Vehicle Co. is already at work on the 
manufacture of airplane motors and the Duesendorf 
Motors Corporation, Equitable Building, New York, is 
erecting a new plant at Elizabeth, N. J., which will also 
make airplane motors and is devoting its present plant 
at Edgewater, N. J., to that work. 

Parts of motors are now being made at the Willys- 
Overland factory at Elmira, N. Y., and the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Corporation has leased space in 
three Buffalo manufacturing establishments in order 
to speed work on airplanes begun some time ago. 
The Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation is also de- 
voting its facilities to United States Government work. 

It is probable that the manufacture of engines for 
airplanes will be standardized, and the facilities of a 
great number of factories will be utilized for making 
parts. 


New Society Assisting Government 


The Society of Industrial Engineers, through the 
Council of National Defense, has been assigned the 
task of compiling data on plants in the United States 
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that are in position to manufacture aircraft, par 
accessories. The Society of Industrial Engineers 
organized in Chicago, May 26, at the close of 
national conference on “Industrial Preparedness,” | 
under the auspices of the Western Efficiency Soci: 

In addition to gathering data on plants availa 
for the manufacture of aircraft and parts, the soci: 
is compiling information on available industria] 
gineers whose knowledge or training would be of va 
to the government. Charles Buxton Going, chairn 
of the board of directors of the society, has taken 
his residence and opened an office in Washington, 
be in close touch with the Council of National Defe: 
and the work of the society generally. S. T. A. Loft 
treasurer, and G. C. Dent, assistant treasurer and sec: 
tary, are located at the society headquarters, 327 Sout 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Survey of Industrial Plants 


The Industrial Department of the Fairfield County 
Association for the Mobilization of Resources has un- 
dertaken a thorough survey of the industrial plants 
of Fairfield County, Conn., of which Bridgeport is the 
most important city. The association recently has is- 
sued a bulletin giving an outline of the work under- 
taken by the Industrial Department under the lead- 
ership of H. E. Harris of the H. E. Harris Enginee: 
ing Co., Bridgeport. The program includes: 


1. Study of fuel sources, storage and distribution to guard 
against a shortage that would cripple plants. 

2. Study of raw material sources, storage and distribution 
and means of transporting same to plants. 

3. Study of distribution of work in factories with a view 
to attaining utmost efficiency in its handling. 

4. Study of plants for accommodation of war business 
particularly those not adapted directly for munitions manu- 
facture and whose organizations would be depleted through 
lack of work caused by the war. 

5. Classification of labor in Fairfield county. 

6. Study of the question of meeting the loss by conscrip- 
tion with women and apprentices in Fairfield county factories 

7. Plans for the. internal and external protection of i: 
dustry during the war period. 

8. Assisting the national defense propaganda by 
every man, woman and child in the speeding up of produc- 
tion and the prevention of waste of raw material. 

9. Establishment of a central calibration office for the 
measurement of instruments of precision, and the co-ordina 
tion of this work with the Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, utilizing such personnel and equipment as can be had 
additional equipment as may be 


enlisting 


locally and securing such 


necessary 


As a considerable number of the more important 
munitions, machine tool and brass plants of the coun- 
try are located in Fairfield County, the establishment 
of a calibration office is expected to become an asset of 
great worth during war times, and its projectors hope 
to see it established so firmly that it may be continued 
in times of peace. 





The War and Holland’s Steel Trade 


That the war has seriously interfered with Holland's 
export and import business in iron and steel is shown 
by the following comparisons of the totals for each year 
in tons: 


1914 1915 _ 1916 
OONON: 6 oe cies Ci ean eee eae 1,123,204 680,481 900,045 
PROG id cc cen ace cedeann 669,643 174,246 05,00 


The imports have been cut in two since 1914 and the 
exports have fallen to less than one-tenth what they 
were previous to the war. 


Following the completion of contracts with the Euro- 
pean governments, the Artillery Fuse Co., South Wil- 
mington, Del., has closed its plant. The company re- 
cently employed about 3000 people. It is said that the 
plant is soon to be reopened. 


The Sterling Iron & Steel Co., dealer in second-hand 
machinery, has removed from 1010 Hamilton Street te 
463 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Automatic Starter for Induction Motors 


In a paper recently presented before the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers by H. F. Strat- 
ton, vice-president Electric Controller & Mfg. Co.. 
Cleveland, an automatic starter for squirrel cage mo- 
tors is described. This is known as an automatic com- 
pensator, and, it is stated, can be installed by an elec- 
trician of ordinary ability and operated by any one 
who knows enough to push a button for starting and 
another for stopping, and under ordinary conditions will 
run for years without attention. 

In a general way the compensator starts a squirrel 
‘age motor in the customary way, the motor initially 
receiving a reduced voltage through a transformer, this 
reduced voltage being withdrawn and the line voltage 
applied to the motor after a considerable speed has been 
obtained. This, however, is the only point of similar- 
ty between the compensator and the equipment or- 
linarily employed. 

The compensator is housed in an iron case having 

weatherproof cover that is held in place by eyebolts. 
These bolts also furnish a means for attaching a crane 





Squ.rrel Cage Motors Can Be Operated by Push 

ng a Button with This Automatic Starter, the 

Change from the Starting to the Running Con- 
nections Being Automatically Made 


or a hoisting apparatus to the compensator for con- 
venient handling. 

The machine itself is built in one unit which slips 
into the case from the top and is almost completely 
submerged in oii. It includes a transformer with 
multiple voltage taps and a U-shaped magnet, the 
lower pole of which is surrounded by the operating 
coil and the resistance unit. There is only one operat- 
ing magnet for the entire mechanism, and this, when 
energized, must establish the starting connections, and 
after a delay permit these to be broken and the run- 
ning connections to be established. This change is 
accomplished by a transition relay which operates a 
latch lever, the movement of which throws the movapbre 
contacts from the starting to the running side, thus 
disconnecting the motor from the transformer and 
connecting it to the line. 

In operation, the magnet is excited, closes the arma- 
ture, compresses a spring, and connects the motor to 
the source of current supply through the transformer. 
\fter the motor has attained the proper speed, the 
transition relay operates a latch permitting the spring 
to disconnect the motor from the transformer and tha 
transformer from the line and connect the motor to 
the line. When the operating magnet is de-energized 
by moving the handle to the off position, the armature 
falls open and the motor is disconnected from the sup- 
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ply line. The compensator is submerged in oil w 
the exception of the terminal board used for 
ing the transformer voltage taps. The 
a special type with high flash point, is 


oil, which is of 


~— 
relied upor 


ool and insulate all current carrying parts, lubricate 
the moving parts, and quench the are which is formed 
when the contacts are separated On account of the 
large volume of oil and the freedom with which copper 
particles and carbon can settle to the bottom of the 


average 


tank it is stated that at least five ye: 
service can be secured before the oi has t 


( hanged 


Plans of the Liberty Steel Co. 


The Liberty Steel Co., which building a new 
sheet mill plant at Warren, Ohio, which was to have 
originally contained six hot sheet mills, has decided to 
add another 54-in. mill, together with a pinion rough 
ing mill, and a 44-in. mill with a pinion roughing mill, 
while the remainder will be mills, with jump 
roughing mills. The company will be able to manufac 
ture as heavy as 8-gage blue annealed sheets, 
light as 30-gage black sheets. It will concentrate al! 
its efforts in the manufacture of a high-grade finished 
sheet, but in starting operations it will likely produce 
quite a quantity of blue annealed sheets, this depend 


38-1n 


and as 


ing on the market for these at the time the com 
pany is ready to start. The company will also use 
powdered coal equipment for firing its heating fur 


naces, and all mills will be entirely electrically driven 
The company will increase its capital stock from 
$200,000 preferred to $250,000, and from $400,000 to 
$500,000 common stock. Bonds to the amount of 
$150,000 to run 10 years and interest of 6 per 
cent have also been authorized. The first units of the 
new sheet mill are expected to be ready to start about 
Feb. 1, 1918. E. F. Clark, president, states that very 
satisfactory progress has been made in the construc 
tion work thus far. 


bear 


Summer Course in Management 
Pa., 


will conduct its third summer session in factory organ 
ization, accounting management, 
Aug. 6 to 18. The intended for industrial 
executives and department the number of 
students is limited to 30. is offered in mak 
ing time and motion instruc 
tion cards, preparation of tool lists, preparation of bills 
of material, routing, scheduling order of work, 
ducting tool room, conducting store room, and time and 
Prof. Hugo Diemer, 
ing department, will be in charge. 


The Pennsylvania State College, State Colleg: 


cost scientific 


and 
course is 
heads and 
Instructior 
studies, preparation of 
con 


cost records. industrial engineer 


The Transmission Ball Bearing Co. has moved into 
the first unit of its new plant at 1050 Military Road, 
Buffalo, with about two and one-half times the capacity 
it had before. This new unit is the first of five build 
ings 200 x 100 ft., to be erected on the new seven 
acre plot recently purchased just outside the Buffalo 
city line, and as rapidly as possible facilities will be 
added to increase the manufacture of ball 
shaft bearings and hangers, ball races, and the com 
pany’s universal elevating shop truck. A heat treating 
plant with Tate-Jones furnaces has been added. 


bearings, 


Members of the Iron Moulders’ 
town, Ohio, have made a demand for a minimum wage 
rate of $5, effective July 1, at the expiration of the 
present agreement. For several years past a minimum 
rate of $4 has been paid journeymen moulders in that 
city. 


Union in Youngs 


The Federal Export Corporation, together with its 
subsidiary, the Commercial Iron & Steel Corporation, 
Inc., will move July 1 from its present quarters, 115 
Broadway, New York, to the front half of the tenth 
floor of that building. 


The Wilkoff Co., Youngstown, Ohio, wholesale dealer 
in scrap iron and metals, has just increased its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $600,000. 











Defects in Finished Rolled Steel 


Mechanical Ones Due to Quantity, Not 
Quality, of Output —Slag Inclusions, 
Splits in Rails and Manufactured Pipes 


BY GEORGE W. DRESS* 


ITHOUT making a comparison between the 

methods of manufacturing steel to-day and 

those of a number of years ago, a large per- 
centage of the defects in finished products is due to 
quantity of output instead of quality. With a proper 
study of the first cause of mechanical defects and by 
exercising good judgment, it is possible to eliminate 
many of these defects without materially affecting 
the quantity. 


Defects Due to Slag Inclusions 


An important mechanical defect of fini 
rolled steel is a very rough surface, or a steel ha\ 
ing a decidedly pitted surface in which may be seen 
slag inclusions. The first mechanical cause 
defect is the reheating of the ingot. The average 
steel man is familiar with the surface condition o 
ingots. By close observation small pinholes ma 
seen, irregularly distributed over the surface of the 
ingot. The pinholes form external orifices for larger 
gas cells which also lie close to the surface. 

If the reheating is carefully dcne and the ingots 
are thoroughly soaked at normal rolling or work- 
ing temperatures, one need not anticipate any seri- 
ous surface defects in the finished steel, provided no 
undue punishment is inflicted in the subsequent re- 
working. On the contrary, if the ingots are sub 


ol this 


jected to high temperatures and the slag begins to 
run, as is often the case, then one may be sure to 
have the following conditions: 

The external pin holes in the ingot are expanded 
and the running slag finds its way through the pin 
holes and finally enters the gas cells which lie close 
The ingots are rolled and the slag 


to the surface. 


high temperatures maintained in the reheating « 
the ingots, but also because the slag is more ten: 
cious in this grade of steel due to the oxide « 
chromium contained therein. 

Fig. 1 shows the surface condition of a sla 
after having been thoroughly pickled in a 20 ps 
cent solution sulphuric acid. The normal scale 
removed and the black spots are the embedded sla; 
inclusions. Fig. 2 is that of a cold-rolled plate, th: 
dark portions being due to embedded slag whi 
would not free itself from the slab from which 
was rolled. 


Splits or Cracks in Rails 


Splits or cracks, as found in rails, vary consid 
erably as to length, ranging from several inches t 
several feet and are most generally found in the wel 
portion of the rail. In appearance these cracks ré 
very much a broken seam, but the first 
cause of a crack is different from that of a genuine 
seam. 

In the cogging down of ingots, the draught in 
many instances is too severe for the condition of the 
metal which may not have been thoroughly heated. 
The steel does not yield to the reduction and the 
ingot breaks or rather the structure is torn on the 
surface in a number of places. The rolling is con- 
tinued, the torn surface is not only being gradually 
closed, but is also being elongated. 

It is with much difficulty that any traces of this 
defect may be seen in the finished rail, not only be- 
cause the torn surface in the ingot has been com- 
pletely closed, but because of the new scale which is 
formed. Let it be noted that the crack in the in- 


semble 





Fig. 1.—Surface Condition of a Slab WI 


Acid The normal scale has been rs 


within the gas cells becomes firmly embedded in the 


metal. It is impossible to eliminate these slag in- 
clusions by further reheating and working the 
metal. By pickling in any of the acid solutions, the 


normal scale may be removed, but the embedded slag 
will not free itself from the metal and hence the 
only way to remove these slag inclusions is by thor- 
ough chipping. 

Low carbon chrome-nickel 
ceptible to slag inclusions; 


*Consulting metallurgist, Steelton, Pa. 


steel is very 
not only because of the 


SUuS- 


Thoroughly Pickled in 


a 20 Per Cent Solution of Sulphuri 
black spots are embedded slag inclusions 


the 
got may have a depth of several inches in from the 
surface. A surface defect having the depth such 
as cracked ingots generally show cannot be elim- 
inated by continued rolling, neither does the struc- 
ture weld together again by subsequent reheating 
and rolling since the carbon content in the rails, as 
manufactured to-day, is so high that very little free 
ferrite is present, ferrite being the microconstitu- 
ent bestowing on steel welding qualities. 

The conclusion is as follows: A cracked ingot 
must of necessity make a cracked rail and a cracked 
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rail in service is a serious matter since sooner or 
later the defect will progress to complete rupture 
because of the alternating stresses to which it is 
subjected. 


Defects Due to Shearing Billets 


There is one other important mechanical defect 
n finished rolled steel. The term pipe in steel is 
familiar and is recognized as a metallurgical de- 
fect; but finished steel may have a defect resem- 
bling a true pipe which may be classed as a me- 
hanical defect since the first cause of a manufac- 
tured pipe in steel is traced back to the shearing of 
he billets. 

In the shearing of billets and slabs, preferably 
{ x 4 in. and larger, it frequently occurs that the 
heared end shows a pull-out condition. There are 
. number of things responsible for this pull-out con- 
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Capital and Labor Co-operation in England 


What is known as the National Alliance of Em 
ployers and Employed has been organized in England 
An object as expressed in the constitution adopted at 
meeting held at 64 Victoria Street, London, S. W.., 
May 22, is “to secure the active co-operation of 


or 
en 
ployers and emptoyed in the discussion and treatment 
of questions affecting and employment, with the 
special object of securing that these should be dealt 
with before they have reached the st 
troversy.” 


age of acute cor 
A resolution was passed urging the gover? 
ment to abstain in future from action affecting the « 
ditions of manufacture and employment until the joint 
advice of employers and employed has been obtained, 
and from interference in industrial disputes until every 
form of direct negotiation has been exhausted. 

Besides labor representatives the following we) 
among those present: Sir K. Crossley, Crossley 


Brothers, Ltd.; Sir V. Caillard, Vickers, Ltd.: Sir A 





Fig. 2—Appearance of a Cold-Rolled Plate, the Dark Portions Be 
Itself from the Slab from 


dition on the sheared ends. In the first place highly 
segregated steel does not shear uniformly and often- 
times results in a pull-out condition. In the second 
place a steel with a spongy center will show this 
pull-out condition and in the third place, the tem- 
perature at which the billets are sheared plays a 
very important part. 

These pull-outs on the sheared end may have a 
depth of more than ‘4 in. It is readily seen what 
happens when such billets are reheated and rolled 
into small sizes. The pull-out is closing up and 
elongating with the rolling. When rolled into a 
small rod or any other smaller shape, the effect of 
this pull-out condition extends far back into the fin- 
ished material. Very often this pull-out condition 
or manufactured pipe is mistaken for a genuine 
metallurgical pipe, since in most cases this pull-out 
condition, producing a manufactured pipe, is cen- 
trally located. The injurious effect of a manufac- 
tured pipe on the physical properties of steel is simi- 
lar to that of a metallurgical pipe. 

It is to be hoped that the consumer as well as the 
producer of steel will have been interested in this 
review of the several mechanical defects which are 
a common annoyance to both concerned. 


Discussing the metric system, the espousal of which 
is being urged in Great Britain, Engineering of London 
states that since 1840 thirty-four countries have aban- 
doned their original standards and have adopted the 
netric, while not one country has adopted the British 
measures, or any fancy or fresh standard, and no 

yuntry has abandoned the metre and gone back to its 
ld units. On the other hand, it is pointed out that 
any British dimension can be expressed in millimetres 
with an error not exceeding 1/50 in. and with an aver- 
age error not exceeding 1/100 in. Though we talk 
glibly of thousandths, it soon became evident, when the 
first manufacturing engineers began to make shells, 
that very many of them were quite unable to work it 
with anything like such a degree of accuracy. 





feineg Due to Embedded Slag Which Did Not Free 
Which It Was Rolled 


Firth, Firth & Sons, Ltd.; F. Gilbertson, Pontardawe 
Steel, Tinplate & Galvanizing Works, and Sir Robert 
Hadfield, Hadfields, Ltd. 


Set Screw with Removable Point 


A set screw which is adapted for taking the place 
of a locking key and groove in securing pulleys, gears, 
connecting collars, etc., upon a shaft has been patented 
by Aurelio Tanzi, general machinist, 430 East Eleventh 
Street, New York. The screw consists of two members, 
the screw proper and a removable point which has a 
circular cutting edge. The former is divided into three 
sections by slots extending practically the entire lengt} 
The removable point section is placed in the hole in the 
collar or pulley which it is desired to fasten to the shaft, 
and the screw is inserted. The sides of the hole in the 
collar are threaded and the insertion of a wrench into 
the hole in the point section forces the cutting edge 
of the point into the shaft and also serves to bring the 
sections of the screw into a wedging engagement with 
the threads in the side of the hole. 


The magnetic and allied properties of alloys of iror 
and other metals have been investigated recently by the 
engineering experiment station of the University o 
Illinois and the results have been presented in detai! 
in Bulletin No. 95. In 1915 experiments with iron 
silicon alloys (THE IRON AGE, Feb. 17, 1916) disclosed 
some remarkable properties which make it superior to 
any other material for use in certain electromagneti 
machinery. These experiments were followed by others 
dealing with iron-aluminum alloys melted in vacuo 
which have shown that aluminum, like silicon, greatly 
improves the magnetic properties of the metal, and also 
that aluminum imparts to the metal a greater tough 
ness than silicon. The investigations were conducted 
by T. D. Yensen and W. A. Gatward 


An ordinance similar to the anti-picketing ordinance 
adopted last fall by San Francisco was carried in an 
election by Portland, Ore., on June 4. 






































Export and Domestic Transportation Contro! 


Operation of the Export License Sys- 
tem—Preferential Shipments at Home 
Under the Direction of the President 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield held a conference on June 20 with the secre- 
taries of State, War and Navy and with Dr. E. E. 
Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, concerning the organization and functions 
of the new Board of Export Control, and subsequently 
issued a formal statement outlining the methods to be 
pursued. This statement is in part as follows: 


Exports Under License 


“The representative of the Department of State will 
be the chairman and responsible head of the exports 
council, and through him the Secretary of State will 
approve or disapprove measures under consideration. 
The Secretary of State, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent acting through his representative on the exports 
council, will initiate matters and otherwise control the 
policies which are to be determined by the exports 
council. 

“The administrative work will be placed with the 
Department of Commerce, and a special division, to be 
known as the division of export licenses, will be estab- 
lished at once. The chief of this division will be assist- 
ant secretary of the exports council, and in direct 
charge of the administrative machinery in issuing ex- 
port licenses. 

“Export licenses will be issued by the Secretary of 
Commerce in accordance with the principles and policies 
laid down by the exports council. Among the matters 
of policies which will be determined by the exports coun- 
cil are the recommendation of proclamations with refer- 
ence to the control of export for the signature of the 
President; the apportionment of rations, both by ar- 
ticles and countries; methods of selecting consignees 
for various controlled exports; methods of selecting 
consignors for controlled exports; matters of policy 
affecting the exporting of coal and bunkers. All mat 
ters of more than routine importance will be passed on 
by the exports council. This will require a consider 
able amount of work, and.the council will be in 
each day. 

“The administrative work will be performed by the 
Division of Export Licenses of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. There will be a number of 
sections created, such as registry, correspondence, war- 
trade intelligence, issuing, accounting, filing, trade ex- 
perts, and others for certain miscellaneous work. These 
trade experts will be required in addition to those who 
represent the various departments on the exports coun- 
cil, for the purpose of advising the exports council as 
to facts regarding each line of goods under considera 
tion. It is expected that these trade experts will have 
the advice and co-operation of practical business men, 
usually through existing business organizations 

“A special war-trade statistical section will be cre 
ated in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
for the purpose of making such statistical investiga- 
tions and collating such statistical facts as may be re- 
quired for the use of the exports council. 

“The procedure of issuing an export license will be 
about as follows: The President’s proclamation will 
designate the particular articles or class of articles un- 
der the control and the countries to which such con- 
trolled articles may be exported under license. The 
quantity of the particular commodity to be exported 
under license will be determined by the exports council, 
and upon the advice of the departments concerned and 
with such facts as may be presented by the trade ex- 
pert dealing with that particular commodity. After 
the amount has been determined, the Division of Export 
Licenses will then restrict the amount licensed to the 
amount determined upon by the exports council. 


SeSSIOI 


“Applications will be made to the Division of Expor 
Licenses. It will first be passed upon as to quantit) 
and the character of the consignee will next be 
vestigated. If the amount to be exported does not e) 
ceed the quantity laid down by the exports council ar 
the consignee is satisfactory, the license will then }b 
issued. It is expected that the entire time of issuing ; 
licenses will not exceed three days.” 

The Board of Export Control intends to utilize th 
various branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce located in Boston, New York, Chi 
cago, Seattle, San Francisco, St. Louis and New Or- 
leans to facilitate its work, thus permitting exporter 
to file their applications for licenses at the nearest 
branch office. The agent in charge will telegraph th 
application to Washington and receive a decision by 
wire and will then be authorized to issue an export 
license in accordance with the regulations. To expedit: 
the work of the board a staff of 250 employees wil! 
be selected and every effort will be made to provid 
for the issuing of licenses as expeditiously as possibl: 


To Expedite Shipment of War Commodities 


As the result of an important concession made to the 
opponents in the Senate of the administration’s bill 
authorizing the President to direct shipments in inter- 
state commerce and give priority to certain commodi- 
ties in his discretion, the Newlands bill, S. 2356, has 
been passed by the Senate and is now before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
concurrence in the amendment. Section 2 of the New- 
lands bill in its original form provided that “during the 
continuance of the war in which the United States is 
now engaged the President is authorized, whenever i 
his judgment such action is necessary to the publi 
security and defense, to direct that certain kinds of 
traffic or particular shipments, as may be determine: 
by him, shall have preference or priority in transporta 
tior. by any common carriers of railroad or water, under 
such arrangements, rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe.” This provision was sharply criticised as 
conferring upon the President powers so broad as to 
supersede the Interstate Commerce Commission, powers 
which far exceed the military necessities of the present 
situation. The critics of the bill insisted that the scope 
of the measure should be narrowed to include only suc! 
control of commerce as the exigencies of the war should 
render essential, and finally, after much discussion, the 
Senate, on motion of Senator Nelson of Minnesota 


adopted the following substitute for the language above 
quoted: 


That during the continuance of the war in which the U: 
States is now engaged the President is authorized, if he finds 
necessary for the successful prosecution of the war to direct 
‘h traffic or such shipments of commodities as may 
essenti to the prosecution of the war shall have prefers 
priority ir 


transportation by any common carrier by 1 


oad or water, under such rules and regulations as he may 


It is believed that the House Committee will accept 
the Senate amendment and that the bill 
ported and passed at an early date. 


* 


Use of Enemy Patents in War Time 


will be re 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has made a favorable report upon the bil! 
“to define trading with the enemy.” The general terms 
of this measure have been heretofore described but a 
new provision has been added dealing with patents and 


trademarks belonging to alien enemies. In the report 
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upon the measure the committee describes this import- 
ant feature of the bill as follows: 

“Any citizen or corporation of the United States 
may obtain a license from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to exercise the rights covered by any patent owned 
by an enemy or alien enemy. The license may be ex- 
‘lusive or nonexclusive, as the commission deems for 
the public welfare, the applicant’s ability and good 
faith to exercise the privileges of the license being es- 
tablished. The Federal Trade Commission is fully au- 
thorized to prescribe the regulations (but not the fee, 
which is fixed by the act) under which the license may 
e obtained and the conditions under which it may be 
yperated. 

“The licensee shall file annually with the Federal 
[Trade Commission, or oftener if the commission so pre- 
scribes, a full statement of the extent of the use and 
enjoyment of the patent rights acquired under the 
icense, and shall pay to the custodian, or such other 
fficer as the President may direct, 5 per cent upon the 
cross sales of such inventions, or 5 per cent of the value 
\f the use of such inventions to the licensee, as may be 
letermined by the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
ums so paid shall be covered into the Treasury as a 
trust fund for such licensee or patentee, and paid 
therefrom as provided. 

“The enemy patentee may within a year after the 
end of the war file a bill in equity against the licensee 

the United States district court for the district in 
vhich the licensee resides, if a corporation, in which it 
has its principal place of business, for the recovery 
from the licensee for all use and enjoyment of the pat- 
ented invention. The Treasurer of the United States is 
to be a party to this suit, as is also the alien property 
istodian, upon whom notice shall be filed within 30 
days after the entry of the suit. The amount recovered 
inder the decree, when final, shall be paid on order of 
the court to the patentee from the 5 per cent fund de- 
posited by the licensee, or so far as such deposit will 
satisfy the decree, and should there be any balance o 
said deposit, same shall be repaid to the licensee. If 
no suit is brought within one year after the end of the 
var, or no notice is filed as required, then the licensee 
shall make no further deposits, and all funds thereto- 
ore deposited by him shall be repaid to him. 

“If suit is brought as above provided, the court may 
any time terminate the license, and restrain the 
ensee from infringement thereafter, or in case the 
censee, prior to the suit, shall have made investment 
f capital based on the license, may continue the license 
pon such terms and upon such royalties as the court 
ay determine to be just and reasonable.” 

\ similar measure is pending in the Senate and is 

luded in the administration’s program of war legisla- 
tion for enactment at the present session. 


To Pool Coal for Seaboard 


The subcommittee on coal production of the Ad- 
sory Commission of the Council of National Defense 
: advised that, under an agreement reached during the 
past week by shippers, all bituminous coal will be pooled 
during the war at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
ind Hampton Roads to reduce the number of cars used 
nd to expedite deliveries. Chairman Fairfax Harri- 
on, of the Railroad War Board, estimates that this 
will enable the roads to haul to the ports named about 
20 per cent more coal than they did last year. 
Ww. iL. C. 
Dayton Company Sold 

The Dayton Coal & Iron Co. of Dayton, Tenn., has 
een purchased by Harry S. Mathews, Rome, Ga., 
president Mathews Iron & Mining Co. The price, 
$400,000, was agreed to by all the creditors and other 
terests. Mr. Mathews announced that he would spend 
$100,000 in improving the property and have the plant 
in operation as soon as possible. The company has two 
tacks at Dayton, Tenn., last in operation in 1913. 





E. A. Schwarzenberg, Cleveland, dealer in scrap, 
has moved his offices from the Leader News Building 
to suite 428 Guardian Building. 
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To Secure Interchangeable Motor Truck Parts 


To co-ordinate the production of the various units 
which are to be installed in the Government military 
trucks, a three-day conference of truck, engine, trans- 
mission, axle, frame, radiator, fan and bearing manu 
facturers was recently held at Washington under the 
auspices of the Society of Automotive Engineers. In- 
terchangeability of these truck elements so far as pos 
sible was sought rather than full standardization, and 
it is not intended to recommend changes in the Gov 
ernment specifications in any major respect. Several 
of the transmission manufacturers believe that their 
products could be completely standardized, and one of 
the interesting developments was a general expression 
of opinion that the length and width of military truck 
leaf springs could be standardized. Next to tires, it is 
stated, springs on military trucks require replacement 
more frequently than anything else, and an attempt 
to standardize them has never been. attempted or seri 
ously proposed before. In general, the truck units 
will be co-ordinated as far as possible without delaying 
prompt general production, and it is planned to supply 
the Government with as many trucks of a suitable type 
as are needed. 


Shipbuilders Organize 


The Northwest Wooden Shipbuilders’ Association, 
with head offices in Seattle, and composed of the 
prominent shipbuilding companies of the State, has 
been formed under a temporary organization. A per- 
manent: organization will be formed at an early meet 
ing. L. H. Griffith, temporary chairman, states that 
the object of the association is to form an organiza 
tion to co-ordinate all resources, including the mills 
for producing timber, iron industry for producing ma 
chinery, and the necessary men and locations for as 
sembling the completed vessel. The following com 
panies are included, and additional concerns will be 
added later: Meacham & Babcock Shipbuilding Co., 
Pacific Shipbuilding Co., Anderson Shipbuilding Cor 
poration, International Shipbuilders, Wright Shipyard, 
Western Shipbuilding Corporation, Anacortes Ship 
building Co., Allied Shipbuilders, Varney Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and the J. B. Sweat Shipbuilding Co. 


Effect of Caustic Soda on Boiler Steel 


In certain districts where feed water for boiler 
contains sodium hydroxide, many boiler troubles have 
appeared which have given no little concern to boiler 
users and makers. Such water is found in the central! 
eastern part of Illinois, in the Fox River Valley in the 
northern part of the same State, and in portions of 
other States. The engineering experiment station of 
the University of Illinois has just completed an in 
vestigation of this source of boiler distress, and the 
results are published in Bulletin 94, by S. W. Parr. 
It was noted that boilers using feed water containing 
sodium hydroxide often developed fine cracks radiating 
from rivet holes or extending from hole to hole. The 
experiments showed that the effect upon the metal is 
to cause brittleness, which makes it less capable of 
withstanding steam pressure and temperature changes. 
Among the remedies suggested is the addition of a 
salt having properties which cause it to react with the 
alkali and yield a harmless product 


A gas producer, with an improved method of opera- 
tion, has been patented by George H. Benjamin, New 
York (U. S. 1,225,396—May 8, 1917), which is claimed 
to have the following advantages: Free evolution of 
carbonic acid, the maintenance of a clean furnace bosh. 
the production of a valuable slag fertilizer, and a les- 
sened cost of operation. A zone of high temperature 
is created in the body of coal by the action of highly 
heated waste furnace gases and air, causing the evolu- 
tion of CO,, which is then subjected to the high tem 
perature effects of an electric current between elec- 
trodes so disposed as to use the coal as a resistance 
medium whereby the CO, is disassociated and com- 
bined with carbon to form CO. 


Machinable Castings from Permanent Molds 


Modification of the Iron so That Chilling 
Property Is Reduced at Plant of William 
Sellers & Co.—How Iron Molds Are Preserved 


BY ALEXANDER E. OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 


reliable method of changing the physical prop- 

erties of molten iron after it has been tapped 
from the cupola has been regarded as a desideratum 
ever since the value of the method of modifying the 
chilling property of carwheel iron in individual ladles, 
by treatment with powdered ferromanganese became 
well known. A great many experiments were made 
by me in 1880-4 with aluminum (then costing $8 
per lb.), spiegeleisen and 80 per cent ferromanganese, 
granulated or powdered, added in small quantity to 
the metal in the ladles. 

The effects produced by aluminum and spiegeleisen 
were in the right direction, though they were not suf- 
ficiently marked to be valuable, but it was then found 
that when powdered 80 per cent ferromanganese was 
added in the proportion of one pound to 600 pounds 
of iron in a ladle, a most remarkable change was im- 
mediately produced in the character of the molten iron 
in the ladle. The first publication of these experiments 
was given in the address already alluded to, printed 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, March, 1888, 
and was as follows: 


T's importance of having some simple, cheap and 


A remarkable effect is produced upon the character of 


hard iron (i.¢ high chilling iron) by adding to the molten 
metal, a moment before pouring it into a mold, a very small 
quantity of powdered 80 per cent ferromanganese, about one 


pound in 600 pounds of iron. The result of several hundred 


carefully conducted experiments which I have made, enables 
me to say that the transverse strength of the metal is in- 
creased from 30 to 40 per cent, the shrinkage is decreased 
from 20 to 30 per cent and the depth of the chill is decreased 
about 25 per cent, while one-half of the combined carbon is 
changed into free carbor 


Prior to this time, manganese had always been re- 
garded as a hardening element in cast iron, and the 
surprising claim that, when added in a ladle of high 
chilling car wheel iron it had an opposite effect, at 
first met with incredulity, but in course of time its use 
became almost universal and I believe it still is used 
very largely indeed in the manufacture of chilled cast- 
iron car wheels. No applications for patent rights 
were made. This led indeed to the improper use of 
ferromanganese in ladles of foundry iron through ignor- 
ance of its proper functions. 

As long ago as 1880 I made efforts in the same 
direction with alloys of iron and silicon, but, ai that 
time, the richest alloy obtainable contained less than 
20 per cent silicon. Later 50 per cent ferrosilicon was 
produced in electric furnaces for use in steel making, 


and these tests were then renewed with the results 
that have been already published, showing that the 
addition of a small quantity of the powdered 50 per 


cent ferrosilicon alloy in a ladle of molten foundry iron 
produces a remarkable effect upon it, by softening and 
at the same time strengthening the iron. This is quite 
an opposite effect to that produced by increasing sili- 
con in the cupola, which always tends to weaken iron. 

Here we have, I think, a practical solution of one 
great difficulty that has heretofore militated against 
the successful use of permanent iron molds for making 
castings that must be machined. A mere “skin chill” 
not- thicker than a piece of tissue paper makes the 
surface of a casting too hard to machine, but by this 
simple process the foundry foreman can eliminate the 
last trace of chill from his metal before pouring it 
into an iron mold. 

For years past more or less encouraging efforts 
have been made and described in technical journals 


*From an address delivered before the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen's Association, June 6, 1917 The author is 
metallurgist, William Sellers & Co.. Philadelphia. 


of methods for making castings in permanent i: 
molds. The most ambitious one, perhaps, was the pi; 
casting process of Mr. Custer at Tacony, Pa., a f 
years ago, for which he obtained several patents. M, 
Custer ingeniously overcame the trouble from ski 
chill on his castings by turning them out of the mold 
before the molecules had taken a final set and the i: 
tense heat in the body of the casting helped to annea! 
out any skin chill that might have formed. Mr. Custe 
failed, unfortunately, to take into due consideration th 
fact that gray cast iron, of which his molds were made, 
“orows” or increases in cubical dimensions when re- 
peatedly heated above a certain point and then cooled 
This, I am informed, caused such a rapid deterioration 
of his casting machines that his process proved a 
failure and has been discontinued. 

It will, no doubt, be a great surprise to learn that 
ever since 1888, machinable castings have been made 
in the foundry of Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
in permanent iron molds and still are being so made 
I am, through the courtesy of the president of that 
company, now permitted to show you photographs of 
original iron molds, still in use, together with some 
machinable castings that were made in them years 
ago, as well as large and small molds of more re- 
cent manufacture. In fact, more than 100 permanent 
iron molds, ranging in weight from a few pounds up 
to 7000 pounds each, are to be found in use in this 
foundry. 

The main object of casting in iron molds is to 
secure machinable castings of exceedingly fine grain, 
free from dirt, sponginess or other defects, while at 
the same time having marked increase in strength. 

The question of relative cost of castings made in 
permanent iron molds (eliminating the molder entire- 
ly) as compared with similar castings made in green 
sand, or in baked sand molds, depends upon the num- 
ber of machinable castings required to be made from 
one pattern as well as upon other conditions. An all- 
iron mold made in 1903 for a saddle for 36-in. planing 
machine is shown in Fig. 1. This was a difficult cast- 
ing to obtain free from surface defects on one or the 
other face, or from draw holes, when made in sand, 
but when cast in this iron mold it was perfect, and al! 
the saddles subsequently made, until a change was 
made in design, were cast in this iron mold. 

This mold was made 15 years after my first iron 
mold for machinable castings was made and used in 
the foundry of Wm. Sellers & Co., and 23 years after 
the first iron mold was made by me for casting “over- 
iron” in another foundry, and thereby hangs an amus- 
ing tale. 

In the year 1880 I suggested to the foreman of the 
carwheel foundry of A. Whitney & Sons, Philadelphia, 
with which I had become connected as metallurgist, 
the idea of casting all the “over-iron” in iron molds 
instead of in open sand molds, thus giving more room 
on the foundry floor and avoiding expense of making 
up a sand pig bed daily. 

The foreman exclaimed in alarm, “Why it will be 
all white iron, and when we remelt it with the wheel 
mixture the next day the wheels will all be too hard. 
We do use a little white iron sometimes to bring up 
the chill when the mixture is running down in chill, but 
this plan would spoil all our calculations.” 

Nothing but an actual demonstration would con- 
vince the man of his error. Iron pig molds were then 
ordered to be made and a ton of regular wheel iron 
vast therein. This iron was, of course, white. On 
the next day the ton of white iron was remelted in 
small cupola without any admixture and cast into test 
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bars, chill test pieces and two test wheels. On the’ in the iron molds and similar castings made from the 
following day, when all of these were broken, instead same iron cast in sand molds. The 
of being white iron, as 


result was that 
the foreman had predicted, no sand pig bed was ever again made in that 


there was no appreciable difference found between the 
castings made from iron that had been chilled white 


‘ 


foundry 
as long as the works continued in existence. 
On coming to the establishment 


of Wm Sellers « 





V ARIOUS permanent iron molds used at the foundry of William Sellers & C« 
In the upper row, 





Philadelphia, f making iron casting 
from left to right, the first illustration is an iro nold for the spindlk f radial drill, the 
old being 40 in. long, 16 in. wide and 12% in. thick, the casting being poured fror the bott The next in ir 
nold for a saddle for a 36-in. planing machine and casting made from this mold The mold was made in 1903 This cast 
ng was a difficult one to make in sand so as to get clean surfaces on both sides and free from draw holes The other 
istration is an iron mold for a spindle for a horizontal drill The mold is 5 ft. long, 21% in. wide and 18 in. thick 
In the second row the first illustration to the left is an iron mold for a bushing for a 42-in. carwheel athe Tr} 
old is 6% in. thick and has a collapsible iron core. The metal must be absolutely free from chill since the thin casting 
n. thick, is machined inside and out. The next illustration is an iron mold for a flanged bushing 15% in. in diameter f 
72 in. boring mill. The other illustration is an iron mold with a collapsible central portion for a gear ring for 42 
rwheel lathe. Semi-steel is poured in these molds and over 100 rings have been cast in this one 
In the third row the illustration at the left is an iron mold for friction disks for a dynamometer for the Penney 
inia Railroad 42 in. diameter, cast 1% in. thick and finished all over 7% in. thick Cast in this mold the disks wer+ 
erfect, those from sand molds having been unsatisfactory The next illustration is an iron mold for casting long cores 
ds in use since about 1890 and so designed that it never warps Many thousand castings have been made in this mold 
e other illustration is an iron mold and an iron core for a spiral pinion for a 36-in. planing machine 
The first illustration in the fourth row at the left is an iron mold 42 in 
7i-in. planing machine. It has a solid iron core. 
metal. 


long, 28 in. wide for a spiral pinion for 
The next illustration is an iron mold for taking care of the “over-pig 

The molds were first made in 1880, and this mold has been in constant daily use for many years. The other illus- 

ration is an iron mold of waffle iron design mounted on trunnions for casting gaggers 

f gaggers have been cast in this mold so designed that it 


in use since about 1890. Thousands 
never warns. All bearing surfaces of the lathe shown 
tttom were cast against heavy iron blocks or core inserted in the mold. 
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Co., Inc., in March, 1888, I found the same conditions 
and immediately substituted iron pig molds, which have 
been used daily ever since that time. These iron 
molds, for over-iron, anticipated the machine-cast pig- 
iron process now so generally used by many years, and 
naturally led to the next step, namely, making perma- 
nent iron molds for castings, as soon as it was found 
practicable to prevent iron poured in them from being 
too hard to readily machine. A number of iron molds 
which have been made and used in the foundry for 
making machinable castings are shown in the illustra- 
tions. 

Anticipating the question: “How do you prevent 
these molds from warping or growing so as to become 
useless ?”—there are two distinct methods. The simplest 
method and the one we adopt is to make but one cast- 
ing from one melt in one iron mold. In this way the 
mold never gets red hot so that it does not grow. The 
second method is to use low silicon iron for the molds, 
as metal of that character grows far less when re- 
peatedly heated and cooled above a cherry red than 
does soft foundry iron. Finally I may say that cast- 
ings made of white iron do not expand permanently 
when heated and cooled sufficiently to overcome the 
original shrinkage of the metal, so that when prac- 
ticable permanent iron molds may be made of white 
iron. 





MANY VALUABLE PAPERS 


Fine Technical Program for Foundrymen’s Meet- 
ing—Large Number of Exhibitors 


The tentative program of the technical sessions of 
the convention of the American Foundrymen’s Associ- 
ation, to be held in Boston Sept. 28 to 29, tontains 44 
papers, and shows that the technical features of this 
meeting will not be neglected. The Boston meeting 
will be opened Tuesday morning, Sept. 25, in place of 
Monday afternoon, as at Cleveland last year, and morn- 
ing sessions only will be held, closing Friday, Sept. 28. 
Simultaneous sessions for the consideration of papers 
on gray iron, steel and malleable iron will be neces- 
sary to dispose of the lengthy program that has been 
prepared. Registration will open at the Copley-Plaza 
Monday morning, but Tuesday the headquarters will 
be transferred to Mechanics’ building, where they will 
be continued throughout the remainder of the week. 

The total number of applications for space in Me- 
chanics’ building is already in excess of the number of 
exhibitors at Atlantic City two years ago, and the ap- 
proximate floor area reserved is considerably in excess 


of that occupied during that show. It is probable 
that in number of exhibitors all records will be 
broken. 

Manufacturers who have reserved space now are 


making preparations to ship their exhibits at an early 
date to avoid delays in delivery due to the congested 
condition of the railroads. As soon as delivered, a!l 
equipment will be stored in Mechanics’ building until 
thé date of the opening of the show. An added feature 
of the exhibit will be the display of motor trucks. 
Manufacturers of these vehicles have been extended an 
invitation by the exhibition committee of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association to display their prod- 
ucts, and a representative number of types undoubtedly 
will be displayed. 


Exhibitors Registered 
The exhibitors registered are as follows: 


Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia; Albany Sand & Supply Co., 
Albany, N. Y.; American Foundry Equipment Co., 
American Gum Preducts Co., New York; American 
Co., Chicago; American Molding Machine Co., 
Ind.: Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, II. ; 


Cleveland 
Lighting 
Terre Haute, 
Armstrong Cork & In- 


sulation Co., Pittsburgh; E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis; 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Chicago. 

B. & B. Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; Beaudry & Co., Boston 
Berkshire Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Chas. H. Besly & Co., Chi- 
cago; 8S. Birkenstein & Sons, Chicago; Blystone Mfg. Co., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa.; Brass World Publishing Co., New 
York: Brown Specialty Machinery Co., Chicago; Buckeye 
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Products Co., Cincinnati; 
port, Conn. 

Cataract Refining & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank ] 
Chase, Chicago; Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago: Ch 
holm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Cincinnati Pulley Machine 
Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland Blow Pipe & Mfg 
Cleveland Milling Machine Co., Cleveland; 
matic Tool Co., Cleveland; Thos. E 
delphia ; Cutter & Wood Supply Co., 
dry & Machine Co., Chicago. 

Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Debevoise-A; 
derson Co., New York City; Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jer 
sey City, N. J.; G. Drouve Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Federal Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland; Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Forbes & Myers, Worcester, Mass. 

Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis.; General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; General Fire Extinguisher Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Goldschmidt Thermit Co., New York; Great Wes- 
tern Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Harrison Supply Co., Boston; Herman Pneumatic Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh; Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston; Hoevel 
Mfg. Corporation, New York; Herman A. Holz. New York. 

international Molding Machine Co., THE 
AGE, New York City. 

Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, Ohio 

T. P. Kelly & Co., New York; Julius King Optical Co., 
Chicago. 


Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridg: 


Co., Cleveland 
Cleveland Pney 
Coale Lumber Co., Phila 
Boston ; Champion Fou 


Chicago; IRON 


Lewis-Shepard 
Philadelphia ; 
McCrosky 
Milwaukee, 


Co., Boston; David Lupton's 
Lynd-Farquhar Co., Boston. 
Reamer Co., Meadville, Pa. : 


Wis. ; 


Sons Co 


MecLain’s System, 
MacLean 


Publishing Co., Toronto, Ont 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Brantford, Conn.; Metal Indus- 
try, New York; Michigan Smelting & Refining Co., Detroit: 


Midland Machine Co., Detroit; Monarch Engineering & Mfg 
Co., Baltimore; Mott Sand Blast Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
E. H. Mumford Co., Elizabeth, N. J.: Mumford Molding Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago 

National Engineering Co., Chicago; New England Coal & 


Coke Co., Boston; New Haven Sand Blast Co., New Haven, 


Conn.; Wm. H. Nicholls Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Norma Co. of 
America, New York; Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; S. Ober- 
mayer Co., Chicago; Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Oxweld 
Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J. 

Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md.: J. W. Paxson 
Co., Philadelphia; Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland: Pick- 
ands, Brown & Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh; Portage Silica Co., Youngstuwn, Ohio; Henry 


E. Pridmore, Chicago. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., New York 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, Chicago; Richey, Browne & 
Donald, Maspeth, N. Y.; Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Brigh- 


ton, Boston; Robeson Process Co., New York; Rogers, Brown 


& Co., Cincinnati. 
Sand Mixing Machine Co., New York; Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y.; Simonds Mfg. Co 


Fitchburg, Mass. ; W 
& Sons Co., Chicago; Werner G. Smith Co., 
ird Equipment Co., New Haven, Conn Strong, 
Nutt Co., Cleveland; Sullivan Machinery Co., 


W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland: R. P. Smith 
Cleveland ; Stand- 
Kennard & 


Chicago 


Thomas Iron Co., Boston; Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y 

United States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich.;: U. S. Mold- 
ing Machine Co., Cleveland; United States Silica Co., Chicago 


J D. Wallace & Co 
Cleveland ; Wheeler & 
Philadelphia ; 
ing Foundry 
Detroit 


Chicago; Warner & Swasey Co., 
Chicago; White & Bro., 
Providence, R. I.; Whit- 
Harvey, Ill.; E. J. Woodison Co., 


Holcomb Co., 
Whitehead 
Kquipment Co., 


gros. Co., 


The Technical Program 
GENERAL TOPICS 


Symposium on “Military Stores’ 

“Making Shells in Permanent Molds,” by 
Philadelphia. 

Paper on Military Stores, by Dr. F. C 


Edgar A. Custer, 


Langenberg, Water- 


town Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 
“Small Steel Castings for Ordnance Purposes,” by Major 
C. -M. Wesson, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass 


Symposium on “Refractories” 
“Refractory Materials Employed in the Metallurgical In- 


dustries,” by H. C. Arnold, University of Mlinois, Ur- 
bana, Il. 
“Cupola Refractories,” by G. E Jones, Whiting Foundry 


Equipment Co., Harvey, Il. 
“Factors Contributing to the 
Wheels in the Foundry,” 


Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Use of Grinding 
Montague, Norton 


Economical 
by Wallace T. 


“Results of Tests in Blending and Mixing Sand by Means of 
Mullers,” by R. F. Harrington, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., 
3oston. 


“Experiences with 


Sand Mullers from Their Conception to 
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Their Final Application to the Foundry Industry,” By P 
L. Simpson, National Engineering Co., Chicagu 

Fillet-Sizes,” by Frank E. Jones, University. of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans 

Sand Blasting,” by H. L. Wadsworth. Sand Mixing Machine 
Co., Cleveland. 

Efficiency in the Foundry,” by Jas. A. Fitzgerald, Reno, Pa 

The Metals of Technology,” by John Ritchie, Jr., 
stitute of Technology, Boston. 

Welfare Work in Southern Foundries,” by J. F. Kent, Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Co-operative Shop Training,” by W. B. Hunter, Industrial 
Department, Fitchburg High School, Fitchburg, Mass 

Scientific Selection of Men,’ by Wm. Judson Kibby 
land. 


Mass. In- 


Cleve- 


Co-operation,” by Chicago Foundrymen’s Club 

The Labor Situation as Relatiig to Co-operation Between 
the Employer and the Employee,” by G. E. MaclIlwain 
Babson's Statistical Organization, Wellesley, Mass 

The Relationship of the Engineering Department to the Pat 
tern Shop and Foundry,” by F. J. McGrail, Struthers-Wells 
Co., Warren, Pa. 


GRAY IRON 


Seasoning Gray Iron Castings.” by L. M. Sherwin, 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I 

The Foundry from the Viewpoint of the Sales Engineer,” 
H. R. Atwater, Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

The Effect of High Sulphur in Agricultural Machinery Cast- 
ings.” by T. Mauland, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The Use of the Microscope in the Foundry,” by R. J. Ander- 
son, Cleveland Metal Products Co., Cleveland. 

Modern Centrifugal Cupola Blowers,” by J. W. Shugg, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥ 

Making Small Cores Under Economical Conditions," by R 
E. Kennedy, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Effect of Cupola Practice on the Quality of Iron,” by G. S 
Evans, Lenoir City, Tenn 

Briquetting Foundry Borings,” by A. L. Stillman, General 
Briquetting Co., New York. 

Effect of the Presence of Iron Oxide in Molding Sand,” by 
W. R. Bean, Naugatuck Malleable Iron Works, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

“Machine Made Cores,” by Lewis G. Blunt, Romeo Foundry 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


Brown & 


by 


MALLEABLE IRON 


Waste Heat Boilers as Applied to the Malleable Melting 
Furnace,” by A. W. Pratt, Babcock & Wilcox, New York 

The Application of Pulverized Coal to the Malleable Melting 
and Annealing Furnace,” by Jos. Harrington, Chicago 

Application of Waste Heat Boilers to the Malleable Melting 
Furnace,” by C. D. Townsend, Danville Malleable Iron Ce 
Danville, Ill. 

Strength of Malleable Iron,"’ by Prof. Enrique Touceda, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Application of Pulverized Coal to the Malleable Melting Fu 
nace,” by W. R. Bean, Naugatuck Malleable Iron Works, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Malleable Iron Annealing: Comparative Carbon Losses, 
Muffle vs. Por Oven,” by J. B. Deisher, T. H. Symington 
Co., Rochester, N. Y 

“Troubles Encountered in Machining Malleable Iron: Causes 
and Remedies,” by A. T. Jeffery, Dayton Malleable Iron 
Co., Dayton, Ohio 


STEEL 


Molding and Casting Large Slag Pots,” by C. J. McMahon, 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

‘Recent Progress in the Application of the Electric Furnace 
to the Melting Problem,” by C. H. Booth, Snyder Electric 
Furnace Co., Chicago 

Discussion of Electric Furnace from Central Station Stand- 
point, with Discussion of Power Rates and Measuring 
Power on a Maximum Demand Basis,” by E. L. Crosby, 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 

“Data on Treatment of Cast Iron in the Electric Furnace,” by 

Jos. L. Dixon, John A. Crowley Co., Detroit 

‘Description of a Small Open Hearth Furnace,” by David 
McLain, Milwaukee, Wis 

“Welding,” by M. Stuart Plumley, Davis-Bournonville Co., 
Boston. 

“The Use of Vanadium in Steel Castings,” by J. Lioyd Uhler, 
Union Steel Castings Co., Pittsburgh. 

‘Report of Committee on Steel Foundry Standards,’ by W. A. 
Janssen, chairman, Bettendorf Co., Davenport, lowa 

“Comparison of Electric Furnace and Steel Converter for the 
Manufacture of Small Steel Castings,” by C. R. Messinger, 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“A New System of Burning Crude Oil,” by W. A. Janssen, 
Bettendorf Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
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Progress in Pyrometry 


In a discussion of “Pyrometers—Past, Present and 
Future” before the Steel Treating Research Club of 
Detroit, Richard P. Brown, president Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, said in part: 

“The operation of the first mechanical pyrometers 
depended upon the difference in expansion of iron and 
brass. An iron tube containing a brass rod projected 
into a furnace, and these were mechanically connected 
to a multiplying movement which caused a pointer to 
pass around a dial. Thirty or forty years ago the 
Siemens copper ball water pyrometer was quite largely 
used. It is still used by armor-plate manufacturers, 
and an accuracy within about 25 deg. Fahr. is usually 
attained. 

“Present-day pyrometers are based upon the change 
of resistance of a standardized conductor or the change 
of the electromotive force from a thermocouple with a 
change of temperature. The resistance thermometer 
is an exceedingly accurate one, but is hardly to be 
recommended for high temperature service. For meas- 
uring temperatures above 1000 deg. Fahr. the thermo- 
electric method has come to be by far the most widely 
used. Experience has taught that for temperatures up 
to 200 deg. Fahr. a thermocouple of antimony and 
bismuth is best. For temperatures to 1000 deg. Fahr 
a satisfactory thermocouple consists of one wire of 
iron, the other 60 per cent nickel and 40 per cent cop 
per. For temperatures as high as 1800 deg. Fahr. one 
wire of 90 per cent nickel and 10 per cent chromium, 
the other wire 98 per cent nickel and 2 per cent 
aluminum, gives very satisfactory results. Either a 
millivoltmeter or a potentiometer is employed to meas- 
ure the voltage produced by the thermocouple, the 
latter method being preferable where the greatest pre- 
cision is required. In modern instruments provision 
is made for maintaining the cold junction of the thermo 
couple at a constant temperature. 

“The radiation pyrometer is a development of the 
thermoelectric pyrometer. Instead of placing the 
thermocouple inside the furnace where the temperature 
may be so high as to destroy it, it is placed in the back 
of a tube in front of a mirror. The rays of heat from 
the furnace enter the tube and strike the mirror, which 
brings them to a focus on the thermocouple. This in- 
strument has a particular field for temperatures above 
4800 deg. Fahr., and results with an error limit within 
1 or 2 per cent are secured. 

“If accurate results are to be secured from pyro 
meters, it is very essential that they be standardized at 
frequent intervals. The greatest future of pyrometry 
undoubtedly lies along the line of automatic tempera- 
ture control, and great strides have been made in this 
country within the past few years in improving 
methods of heat treatment. Instruments which auto- 
matically control the temperature of electric furnaces 
have already been designed. These instruments main 
tain temperatures constant within 10 deg. Fahr.” 


Making Coke in China 


The coke ovens of the Pinghsiang collieries at An 
Yuan, China, are producing about 650 tons of coke per 
day. The ovens are of the old type, except a few sup- 
plementary ones of the so-called native type. With 
the latter, 63 per cent of the coal can be turned into 
coke, while with foreign ovens 67 per cent is produced. 
With modern by-product ovens it is estimated that 70 
per cent of the coal could be made into coke. It takes 
four days to make coke in the Chinese ovens and 48 
hours in the foreign ovens. From the ovens the coke 
is loaded into large steel cars and sent to the steel 
works at Hanyang. About five trains a day are sent, 
carrying 650 tons of coke and 1000 tons of coal. 


Many protests have been made by the clergy of Ger- 
many says the London Jronmonger, to the requisition- 
ing of church bells. They complain that they have 
been taken before they were needed. The pastors of 
Wurtemberg have adopted a resolution demanding that 
no church bells shall be taken until brewers’ coppers 
have been requisitioned. 
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TO HEAD NOVA SCOTIA STEEL 


Frank H. Crockard Goes from Tennessee Com- 
pany to Canadian Operation 


Frank Hearne Crockard, vice-president Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been 
elected president of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. He will enter upon his 
new duties about July 1. For the past 11 years he has 








FRANK H. CROCKARD 





been connected with the large-scale operations involved 
in the development of the Tennessee company into one 
of the most important producers in the country. He 
was elected vice-president and general manager of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in 1906, when 
John A. Topping, chairman of the syndicate which in 
that year obtained control of the Republic and Ten- 
nessee companies, placed him in general charge of new 
construction of the latter company at Birmingham. Un- 
der that regime the new Ensley duplex open-hearth 
plant was built and the program included also the 
reconstruction of the Ensley blast furnaces and the 
building of a new blooming mill and rail mill. Min 
ing developments in ore and coal were carried on at the 
same time on an extensive scale. On the acquisition of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. by the United 
States Steel Corporation late in 1907, Mr. Crockard 
continued his work as vice-president in charge of opera 
tions. The extensions and betterments in the interval 
have involved expenditures exceeding $30,000,000. In 
the past nine years the sociological and other better- 
ment work of the Tennessee company has become widely 
known and Mr. Crockard has had much to do with this. 
He has been chairman of the executive committee of 
the Alabama Coal Operators’ Association and thus has 
been a leader in its efforts to establish and maintain 
harmonious relations between operators and employees. 
Mr. Crockard is a member of the Alabama State Board 
appointed by the Naval Consulting Board, also of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, the Iron and Steel 
Institute (London), the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and the American Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers. His technical training was received at Lehigh 
University and the Michigan College of Mines. His 
first responsible position in the iron and steel industry 
was as blast furnace superintendent of the Riverside 
Department of the National Tube Co. at Wheeling, 
W. Va., his birthplace. 

The selection of Mr. Crockard as president of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. marks a new era in that 
company. The action was taken at a directors’ meet- 
ing in Montreal last week and was preceded by the 
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resignation of Thomas Cantley, who became chairn 
of the board of directors. For the carrying out 
plans which will not be formulated until Mr. Crocka 
has made a full survey of the situation, the direct: 
have decided to issue $5,000,000 of new common sto: 
which will be sold at par. The issue has been und 
written by a syndicate headed by Hayden, Stone & ( 
New York and Boston. On the completion in Novem! 
of payments on this increase of capital stock, a sto 
dividend of 20 per cent will be distributed payab), 
Nov. 20, 1917. The present capital of the company 
$7,500,000 of common stock and $1,000,000 of 8 pe: 
cent cumulative preferred stock. The company now 
has a blast furnace at Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, and 
a steel plant consisting of four open-hearth furnaces. 
There is also a by-product coke plant of 30 Bauer and 
120 Bernard ovens. There are rolling mills and forg 
ing presses at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, and the 
products are plates, merchant bars, forgings, angle 
bars, car, spring and agricultural implement steel, 
shafting and car axles. The company also owns the 
Eastern Car Co. at New Glasgow, which builds ste¢ 
and wooden cars. The greatest assets are the exten- 
sive coal properties at Sydney Mines and the famous 
Bell Island iron ore deposits in Newfoundland, Wabana 
mine having facilities for producing 600,000 tons of ore 
a year. In addition to four square miles of under 
ground operations there are 82% square miles of sub- 
marine ore lands. This ore has been shipped to the 
United States, considerable quantities having gone to 
furnaces in eastern Pennsylvania. It has 
sought by German and British steel makers. 

The contemplated extensions will be built at North 
Sydney, which is across the bay from the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co.’s extensive plant at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. The expectation is that blast furnaces, steel 
works and rolling mills will be built, and probably by- 
product coke ovens. 


also been 


Can Build 40,000 Automobile Trucks Quickly 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—Bids were recently received 
at Chicago from 86 manufacturers of automobile trucks 
indicating that the 40,000 trucks desired by the Govern- 
ment can be supplied as rapidly as they are required. 
Manufacturers submitted bids aggregating more than 
100,000 trucks to be furnished within a year, this num- 
ber being nearly three times as many as have been 
used in the western theater of war in France by both 
the French and English armies. Nearly all the bidders 
have been engaged in building trucks for the allied 
governments and have a large amount of equipment 
which can be immediately utilized in supplying cars 
for the American Government. The trucks will range 
from one and a half to five tons, the bidders agreeing 
to build them either on standard models heretofore 
supplied to the Allies or on War Department specifica- 
t The Quartermaster General estimates that 40,000 
trucks will provide for the expeditious transportation 
of an army of 2,000,000 men. 

Steps have been taken by the Quartermasters De 
partment to ascertain whether the placing of orders 
for so large a number of trucks as 40,000 will in any 
way interfere with the building of motor vehicles fo 
commercial purposes. Reports indicate that the require- 
ments of the Government will engage only the facilities 
heretofore employed on foreign contracts and that the 
supply for private purposes will in no way be inter- 
rupted. Authorities in the trade have gone so far as 
to assert that even if the Government should need 
100,000 trucks during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
next, they could be supplied without invading the quota 
necessary to supply the private demand. W. L. C. 


ions. 


———— ___________.»— 


C. H. Cox has leased the foundry of the Pekor Iro! 
Works, Columbus, Ga., and is operating it under the 
name of the Columbus Foundry Co. Mr. Cox was 
formerly superintendent of the Central Foundry Co.’s 
Holt, Ala., plant and later before going into business 
for himself was foundry superintendent of the Colum- 
bus Iron Works Co., Columbus. 
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Bench Milling Machine with Power Feed 


The Bickett Machine & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has 
recently brought out a No. 1 horizontal bench milling 
machine. It has a longitudinal feed of 18 in., a trans- 
verse feed of 5 in. and a vertical feed of 5 in. A 
eversible power feed is provided for the longitudinal 
movement of the table. This mechanism is geared to 
feed 0.003, 0.006 and 0.009 in. per revolution of the 
spindle and is driven by a 1-in. leather belt running 
on a three-step cone pulley, the power being then 
transmitted through a set of tumbler gears and a 
iniversal drive shaft to a worm and wormwheel under 
the table. An automatic adjustment relieves the worm 
at the end of the cut and the feed of the table is 
eadily reversed. This power feed can be changed to 
hand feed at will, the latter being arranged to operate 
either by a geared lever or handwheel. 

The screw elevating knee is of the box type and 

held to the columns by a substantial adjustable gib. 
t is raised and lowered by an elevating screw. The 
rbor supporting arm is made of solid steel and 
rovided with a solid cast-iron arbor support bracket. 
This bracket is fitted with a bushed center bearing and 
so with a regular pointed center, either of which can 

ised for supporting the under 


is 


arbor. The maxi- 
im distance from the face of the column to the arbor 
ipport bracket is 11‘¢ in. The spindle is of crucible 
teel and is mounted in ball bearings. The front end 
as a No. 9 Brown & Sharpe taper for the cutter arbo: 
d the hole through the spindle is % in. in diameter. 
he machine is arranged for six spindle feeds and it 








gitudinal, Transverse and Vertical Feeds Are A ib 
New Horizontal Bench Milling Machine the First Be 
Readily Changed from Hand to Power 


laimed that it will safely operate continuously at 
00 r. p. m. and as high as 4000 r. p. m. has been at 
tained. 
The height of the machine without pedestal is 25 
and the base is 9% x 16 in. The regular equipment 
r the machine includes a countershaft, a 1-in. arbor, 
ever for hand feed and the necessary wrenches. 





The National Castings Co., Marietta, Pa., will 
begin operations July 2 in its new foundry for the 
production of gray iron and semi-steel castings. 
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Vertical Bending Rolls for Boiler Plate 


A bending roll for boiler plates in which 


the axes 
of the rolls are vertical instead of horizontal has been 
brought out by the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. 





The Motor-Driven Screwdown of the Main Roll n Be Oper 
ated to Throw the Roll Out of Para with the the Tw 


Philadelphia. In addition to having the rolls in a 
different plane from that usually employed, it 
sible to throw the main roll out of 
other two. 


is pos 


paralle | with the 


The set consists of a main 


or t ver © yl} which has 
a diameter of 30 in. and two back rolls, each of which 
are 22 in. in diameter. All of the rolls are supported 


on a special roller bearing, and the driving motor and 


mechanism is located underneath the floor in a pit 
This arrangement, it is pointed out, reduces the amount 
of floor space occupied by the machine materially The 
ill pinions for driving the ri - r open-hearth stee 
ngs, and the bearings the mair ire lined 
with ronze which can be renews vhen ne iry 
The screw down mechanisr ; ited b in inde 
ident motor, that for tl malt el apable 
»f disconnection. This arrangement pern he mair 
roll to be thrown out of paral with the other 0 
The total weight of the achit 10.000 It 
The Cleveland Twist Dri | Lo (_leveland, annour e 


that nine new sizes of the Ezy-Out screw extracto 
which was illustrated in THe IRON AGe, Jan. 1 , 
have been placed on the market. This makes 12 size 
in all available, which covers practically every size of 
set or cap screw, stud or staybolt that is ordinarily 
employed. The extractors are grouped in three sets, 
one for the toolroom and the lighter type machine shop 
work, another for genera] utility service in machine 
shop, garage and factory, and the third for railroad 
shops and yards, structural and bridge workers, and 
similar fields involving a heavy and broad range of 
work. 
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Multiple Speed Hand Milling Machine 

A motor driven milling machine with hand feed and 
an interesting arrangement for securing the various 
spindle speeds has been placed on the market by the 





Interchanging the Three Pulleys n Conn 

with the Two-Speed Gearbox and the Transpos 

ing Gears Provide 12 Changes of Spindle Speeds 
Ranging from 150 to 1035 R.p.m 


etor 


Fort Street, 
obtain this 


Superior Machine & Engineering Co., 51 
East, Detroit. The means employed to 


variation include a gearbox with tumbler and trans- 


posing gears and the use of interchangeable driving 
pulleys. 


The machine, as stated, is motor driven, the power 








The Gears b and c Can Be Transposed to 
Variation in the Speed of the Large 


Provide for 
Pulley at the Right 
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being transmitted to the gearbox through a chain : 
set of sprockets, all of which is entirely protected 
guards. The large sprocket wheel is keyed to 
hollow shaft that serves as the main driving shaft 
well. The quill gear, which is also keyed to tl 
shaft, drives the sliding gear on the shaft a. The gea 
b and ¢ are the transposing gears, either one of whi 
can be used on the shaft d. This shaft runs in bro: 
bearings in each end of the hollow shaft to which t 
large sprocket wheel is keyed. Both shafts rotate 
the same direction, and the shaft d has the drivi: 
pulley fastened to it. 

The gearbox gives four speed changes and by 
terchanging the lower driving pulley near the botto: 
of the column, the one on the end of the spindle a: 
that on the swinging arm at the upper end of t} 
machine, it is possible to obtain 12 speeds, rangir 
from approximately 150 to 1035 r.p.m. 


All-Geared Headstock 32-In. Lathe 


Very heavy construction and a wide range of spind 
speeds and feeds characterize a new all-geared head 
stock 32-in. lathe that has been brought out by th: 
Pittsburgh Machine Tool Co., Braddock, Pa. The lathe 
can be supplied in practically any length of bed and 
tool with a swing of 36 in. is also built. 

The gearing in the headstock is of steel and the 
ratio is 63.5 to 1. The gears, which are of the tumbler 





A (;eared Headstock Provides 12 Spindle Speeds and 36 Rates 
of Feed for This Heavy 32-In. Lathe 


type, are case-hardened, as are also the clutches. The 
headstock provides for 12 spindle speeds and 36 feeds or 
threads. 

The apron is of heavy construction, in keeping with 
the rest of the lathe, and is of a new design. Steel 
gearing is used throughout and all the studs are hard- 
ened and finished by grinding. 


Iron Company Insures Lives of Employees 


Hickman, Williams & Co., Chicago, have insured 
the lives of all their male employees who are eligible to 
insurance between the ages of 19 and 40 years, and will 
carry the premiums throughout the war. For the em- 
ployees under 25 years, policies for $5,000 were writ- 
ten, and for those over that age $10,000, the smaller 
amount being the maximum which the insuring com- 
pany would grant in the cases of the younger men. The 
policies make Hickman, Williams & Co. the beneficiary, 
but should an employee die, the company will turn 
over to his family the money that accrues from his 
policy. After the cessation of the war, it is hoped that 
the employees will continue the life of the policies, al- 
though definite arrangements in this direction have not 
been perfected. Like many other companies, Hick- 
man, Williams & Co. have decided to continue the sal- 
aries of any of its men who @nlist, for a period to be 
determined by the board of directors. 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin is about 
to issue its first formal report on apprenticeships, 
which shows that at the close of 1916, there were 1000 
legally indentured apprentices in Wisconsin, and more 
than one-half of these were machinist apprentices 
During 1916 the number of apprentices indentured was 
more than three times that of 1915. 
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All-Metal Swing and Flexible Pipe Joint 


Swing and semi-flexible pipe joints, which dispense 
with the use of packing and are suitable for steam, 
water, gas and oil, are made by the Rostern Co., People’s 
Gas Building, Chicago. The joints, for which patents 
are pending, are made entirely of metal, the special fea 





Packing Has Been Entirely Dispensed With in a Line 
Metal Swing and Flexible Pipe Joints for Steam, Water, Gas 
and Oil Lines 


of All- 


ture being a ball-shaped shoulder revolving on a ring 
of anti-friction metal. Both types of joints are illus- 
trated, one being designed for straight runs, while the 
other is intended for connections that are not tapped 
true. 

The standard form of joint consists of a hollow 
cylinder having a ball-shaped shoulder a revolving on 
an anti-friction metal bearing ring 6. A cast metal 
spring c, together with the pressure of the steam or 
other liquid passing through the joint, is relied upon to 
hold these two surfaces in close contact, the cylinder be- 
ing kept in alignment by revolving in a socket d. All of 
the parts of the joint are inclosed by the cap and the 
body. In the case of the oscillating joint, which can 
be adjusted for various differences of alignment up to 
6 deg., the hollow cylinder that carries the ball-shaped 
shoulder is shortened. If a greater oscillation than 
6 deg. is required a special type of joint is supplied. 

The joints have been found adaptable for connec 
tions between the platens of steam vulcanizing and 
wood-bending presses, on laundry, paper and pulp ma- 
chinery, for flexible pipe lines in mines and quar 
ries, for steam blowers in locomotive roundhouses, 
for water doors or open-hearth furnaces, etc. In con- 
necting two steam platens it is suggested by the manu 
facturers that the semi-fiexible joints be used on press 
platens to overcome irregularities in closing, and to care 
for holes that are tapped out of line. A series of the 
joints in connection with ordinary pipes and elbows 
will give a maximum of flexibility. 

The Rostern Company reports tests in which the 
joints were used with steam at 350 deg. Fahr. alter- 
nating with water at 64 deg. Fahr., the changes being 
made rapidly and with no unfavorable results. The 
joints are made of bronze in sizes ranging from % to 
2 in., with larger sizes in steel, iron and special metals 
and also with elbow ends. 


New Electric Furnace Company Formed 


The Booth-Hall Co. has been formed in Chicago to 
conduct a business in electric furnace building and 
metallurgical engineering, with offices at 565 West 
Washington Boulevard. C. H. Booth, formerly presi- 
dent of the Snyder Electric Furnace Co., is president 
and general manager of the new company. Associ- 
ated with him are W. K. Booth, who is to be metal- 
lurgist; Julius R. Hall, vice-president; W. D. Walker, 
sales manager, and F. J. Sheldon, secretary. All 
formerly held executive positions with the Snyder 
Electric Furnace Co. 

The company has applied for patents on an elec- 
tric furnace to be called the Booth-Hall electric fur- 
nace, which will be designed in three different types— 
one, two or three-phase as best suits individual needs. 
The company has closed a contract for a 4-ton, 2-phase 
Booth-Hall furnace, which is to be the first unit in a 
newly organized electric steel company. 


The Wisconsin Legislature has amended the State 
income tax law to provide for deductions from gross 
income of cash bonuses, a form of additional wage 
which has been popular among metal-working and other 
important manufacturing industries of Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin during the last year. 
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Coal Furnaces for Reheating Shell Noses 


A coal-fired furnace designed for reheating shell 
noses has been developed by S. Ogden, Stockport, Eng 
land. The furnace, which is intended for use in mu 
tion factories, is designed to prevent flame coming in 
contact with the metal 

The side walls of the furnace, which was 


aescribed 


recently in Engineering, are double with an intervening 
air space, the inner wall preventing the flames fron 
coming in contact with the noses of the shells and 
thus overheating and cracking them The shells are 


placed horizontally in apertures in the outer wall with 
the noses projecting into the space between the two 
walls, the heat which reaches this space through the 
inner wall being sufficient to take the chill off the shell 
and anneal the nose without overheating it 

After the shell has gradually had its temperature 
raised it is placed in a horizontal aperture in the back 
wall of the furnace with the nose projecting into a 
space between the two back walls at the left. In this 
position the shells come in direct contact with the 
flames in their passage from the furnace to the chin 
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The Noses of Shells Project into the Space between thé 


Double Side Walls and Are Heated Gradually, the Inner Wall 

Preventing Direct Contact with the Flame and the Annealing 

Is Completed by Transfering the Shells to the Back Wall 

where the Noses Come in Direct Contact with the Flames a 
They 


Pass to the Chimney 


ney, the temperature sometimes reaching 2000 deg. 
Fahr. One of these furnaces is sufficient to supply two 
or three presses without interruption. 


Walter Alexander, superintendent of motive power, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., and 
general manager of the West Milwaukee locomotive 
and car shops, has announced a general increase in 
wages, which affects 1255 machinists in the machine 
shops at West Milwaukee. Machinists henceforth will 
receive 52 cents per hour, an increase of 5 cents. 


The Bessemer Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
will install a washing plant for purification of lime- 
stone intended for use in blast furnaces. 


The National Association of Sheet Meta! Contrac- 
tors has chosen Milwaukee as the convention city for 
the 1918 annual meeting. 








Investigation of Cost of Steel Manufacture 


One Inquiry by Federal Trade Commission, 
Another by the Senate Commerce Commit- 





tee—A Tentative 

WASHINGTON, June 26.—Two comprehensive inves- 
tigations of the steel industry with a view to ascertain- 
ing cost of production as a basis for prices to be paid 
by the Government for plates and shapes for the emer- 
gency merchant fleet and for other forms of steel for 
all other purposes have been undertaken as the result 
of the controversy between Chairman Denman of the 
United States Shipping Board and General Goethals, 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. One 
of these inquiries has been begun by the Federal Trade 
Commission at the request of Chairman Denman and 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, while the other has been 
instituted in connection with a sweeping investigation 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce con 
cerning the cost of producing coal, iron ore, 
lead, zinc, 


copper, 
petroleum, and other raw materials In 
addition, the steel committee of the Council of National 
Defense, at the instance of General Goethals, has taker 
up the question of the price of steel shapes and plates 
for the emergency fleet and is expected to reach ar 
early decision independently of either the senatorial in 
quiry or that undertaken by the Federal Trade Com 
mission. 


Trade Commission Asked to Find Steel Costs 


White House that General 
Goethals would be given the authority to spend the 
appropriation placed to the credit of the Shipping Board 
by the war budget bill, just signed by the President, 
was quickly followed by an appeal from Chairman 
Denman to the Federal Trade Commission to investi 
gate the costs of steel manufacture. In a statement 
emanating from the Shipping Board it was said that 
Mr. Denman desired that “some established Govern- 
ment agency should arrive at costs so that the indi 
vidual consumer might.be protected against a rise in 
prices which would come when the Government went 
into the market for large quantities of steel at low 
prices.” Following the receipt of Chairman Denmmn’s 
request for an inquiry members of the commission con- 
ferred with Secretary Daniels at the Navy Department 
concerning the best method of ascertaining the pro- 


duction costs of iron ore, copper, coal, pet roleum, cement 


An intimation from the 


and other raw materials as the basis for Government 
prices. Subsequently the Committee on Public Info 
mation gave out the following statement by Secretary 


Daniels: 


The Nesta Cameawin 
producing these articles vhicl 

perore we cal determine Ww t rice 

should pay In some cas¢ I 

a tentative price, but i most case have order¢ 

plies we need for use in the near future, subject 

tion of the price later on the basis of cost of roductic ‘ 
the addition of a reasonable profit Beyond that g 


not willing to pay 
There is no justification for a tremendous 


materials The Almight nut the 


prices of basic g 
in the ground and the only additior over no! 
is in getting them out, Congress has appropriated so n 


millions for the Navy, expecting it to buy so much of thess 


supplies If the price is doubled it means that we will get 
only half as much as was expected from a given sum and 
will require that much more money from the Treasury 


Under the law, the President is authorized to fix a reason- 
able price for what is needed for the Navy There is no 
disposition whatever to cause any hardship to the producers 
We are perfectly willing and intend to pay them a fair, even 
liberal profit, but we will not pay exorbitant prices, such as 


are being quoted in some instances. 


Price of $56 for 


Plates 


It is difficult, it is true, to determine the cost of productic 
in an entire industry, because it varies so widely with differ 
company rich vein of coppe 
can produce it for perhaps half what it costs a concern wh 
has a poor It is the same way with coal mines. The 
are the problems which are being worked out by the T 
Commission, which will not primarily recommend prices, but 

of production as the basis for fixing tl 
rates to be paid for supplies for the Navy. When the C 
report on the cost of production a 
and the will be fix« 


with 


companies. One which has a 


vein 


will give the cost 
on 
mission has made its 
reasonable profit will be added 


after 


conferred by 


price 


full knowledge of costs. in accordance 1uthor 


Congress. 
Senate Committee’s Inquiry 


The investigation of the industry 
was decided upon by the Senate Committee on Int 


senatorial steel 


state Commerce on June 22 at a meeting called 
consider the bill, S. 2354, introduced by Senator Cun 
mins, of Iowa, authorizing the President to fix 
prices at which material of all kinds shall be sold 1 
the railroads and other interstate common carriers, 
Joint 
Pomerene, of Ohio, empowering the President “‘to 
the price of coal and to regulate the methods of its 


sale, routes and transportation, and the distribution, 


a I 


Senate Resolution 77, introduced by Senato 


apportionment or storage of such coal among me 

chants, domestic consumers, industrial consumers, com- 
mon carriers and others, and of export,” the President’s 
authority to be exercised by him directly or through 
the agency of the Federal Trade Commission or such 
other agency as he may select for the period of the 
war year thereafter. The consideration of 
these measures developed the fact that the majority of 


the committee favored an inquiry of broad scope into 


and one 


the cost of producing the basic materials required by 
the Government for carrying on the war, and it was 
therefore decided to undertake the investigation by sum- 
mening to appear before the committee to-day Chair- 
man Peabody of the sub-committee on coal of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of National Defense. 
Following the adjournment of the committee, Chairman 
Newlands gave out the following formal statement con- 
cerning the scope of the inquiry and the plans for con- 
ducting it: 

Control of Prices the Aim 


At the opening the 


eeting 


Newlands, stated 


primarily to consid 


chairman, Senator 


was called er 


Cummi (| Pomerene bills, he thought it important t 


} 


ould also embrace the larger question of 
‘ of the basic materials and supplies su 
! copper, lead, et« The chairman said tl 
ditions created 1} the war had disturbed t 
which had hitherto been adjusted by competitior 
| t that competition was powerless 
of the basic materials at the normal lev 
result of the law of supply and demand had bee! 
t} ! rmous demand had been precipitated upor 
mited ipply and that thus there was no limit to which the 
Ss might soar In such condition it was necessary 
here should be some Governmental action covering 
my railroad material and supplies—the effect of the 
crease of which was to raise the fates of transportation—and 
only coal, but all the basic materials which constituted 


the very necessaries of production. 

Constitution, life, property were 
and yet the country exercising the right 
conscripting its young men, fixing absolutely their compensa- 
tion, and their term of service, and engaging in a 
which might result in a loss of their lives. It was clear 
that this war power must be exercised with reference also to 
commodities, but it was also necessary that it should be 
exercised in such way as to stimulate production in order 
that the war demands might be met: the producers might rest 


Under our r 


liberty and 


protected, was 


service 
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e |! ' Ad r Cor i event tha he manuf re e to ‘ & 
: . to De nixed ner Lite tre t} rey i 
; a , : ii 
| mm ¢ < ( ] I Y te r im I eu i i ‘ y roduct | ue 
ve oO that the hea ig ] oO nuous onterring f y « (it e na t eed ‘ 
ibiects were disposed | f I t vith the ty of the « ‘ ] P) ' 
\ Wilson has = wet tre = + ein 4 
’ Wy . ’ e t i rn +} . 
Senators Tell What Steel Should Cost ea in Unie Exe y Ue 
13} ‘ mandeer : il. plar the 1 ; 
While the Interstate Commerce Committee was , 
; ; : : : y or ’ i! i ? j ¥ : ’ I y 
anning its investigation several Senators were debat l 
re ’ ‘! ‘ ae 
g¢ on the floor the merits of the Denman-Goethals di 
; Comn n and tl Se ( mittes Inte ate 
yute and giving their views as to what constitut i 
7 . a9 hala mn e ha ma heir repo t o 
ir price for steel. Senator Vardaman, of Mississ ns 
] W 
ho has lost no opportunity to attack the ste: 
y, declared that “$30 per ton for steel would ra 
r return to the stockholders of the companies mar No Publ Mi 
, ; , ene 1 O uDlicity to NWiunitions ntract 
cturing it; hence the demand of $95 which de . ) . Contra 
non the Government of the United States is a hold-up \ 


e and simple and does not differ i ; 


? 
nora 





| Ge ra 
he act of a man, who, at the point of a pist would Board, the pe ge officia he Council of Na 
ce the wayfarer to stand and deliver his hard-earned Onal Vetense n Committee on P 
h.” Replying to Senator Vardaman, Senator Calder, rmation, i I termined not t 
New York, said that he agreed that $95 a ton wa mo . crear ma vith regat 
in extraordinary price for steel,” but he added that aia co ica Hs ge ’ ms ae : 
ntractors buying for building operations in New Yor cccenen ial Nain il 1 Na ' rent caauiaaie 
the present time were paying as high at $120 a t Wa nent ' ; ae ; a 
r steel. ‘It is true,” he said, “that $120 a ton is -? urna ' ae de 
excessive price for steel, but so is 35 cents pound end é ‘ aaa 
opper and $3 a bushel for wheat, and if the ! ontr N rma tement of the 
es continue no one can foretell what the future 1 né a ( \ ied, howevs ! 
in store.” BUEN mati ‘ t ontra 
Continuing, Senator Calder said that the steel 1 “0 : to : e on | 
has risen rapidly with a great increase in dema iets : p = nui = oh ee 
d in cost of production. As an illustration of th : 1, < - ’ 
n the market he referred to a shipbuilder « : 
iaintance having a yard in the State of Was! The War e] é t vil 
. - Recau y ‘ Ww lenpartmes 
ind who one year ago contracted for a large quan ee it i 
of steel at approximately $35 per ton. This mar cad Salus , , 
has a contract for ten cargo-carrying ships thheld bs d 
for the Shipping Board on the basis of his eng é G ! t ' 
of steel made at last year’s price : .' ( 
Denman’s Maximum $56 Per Ton a” u : 7 UV _ t 
President Farrell of the United States St ff ’ Ay ‘ 
on on June 21 conferred with Chairman Det 
the Shipping Board with regard to the price ¢ 
Farrell was reticent as to what took pla 
ference and Mr. Denman would only g& ie 0 
that he told Mr. Farrell that under 1 ) 
es would he agree to pay more than $56 | 
teel and that no conclusion was arrived 
iakers, Mr. Denman said, were unwilllr | 
. ’ > 
supply steel at the board's figure, and 1 | 
to do so would be 1 only to forego all prof \ 
riminate heavily against othe im gineering ir; 
General Goethals held several conferer wit] ry, econor c need 
of the Steel Committee and with Bernard Baru P : 
rm: of the Committee on R M: al I Se : 
isory Commission. Mr. Baruch is seeking 5 : 
drawn into the controversy and loses 1 . ho seni 
ity to declare that what the country ints . wees in enwineerine  niiemeihileh anna 
edy construction of ships, both steel and wood, rather tp, ren an be procured from the director. Prof. 
in disputes concerning price. Mr. Baruch, however, | 4. Gre . ngston Street. Brooklyn. 


not suggested any solution of the problem as 
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Government Regulation of Prices 


Predictions are becoming more and more ¢com- 
mon that it will become necessary for the Govern- 
ment to regulate prices in the steel industry. The 
proposal is glibly made, but it involves serious and 
far-reaching consequences. It is important to note 
that the suggestion refers to prices in the steel in- 
dustry, not simply to prices of the steel industry, 
as the latter would refer only to prices steel manu- 
facturers would charge those who lie beyond the 
industry proper, while the former includes also the 
inter-department prices, inside the industry. 

It is not so long ago that the fear pervaded many 
quarters that if the Government purchased steel for 


war use at much below the market, the market 
would eventually recede to the level fixed on the 
Government portion. It was a ease of fearing 


rather than expecting, because with advancing costs 
the prices might not produce profits commensurate 
with war time taxation and national borrowing op- 
erations. The the 


course of steel 


market since 
then, however, has been one of very sharp ad- 
vances. Last week’s quotations in THE IRON AGE 


were higher than those of eleven earlier, 
when war was declared, by the following amounts 
per ton: Plates, $45; beams, $15; bars, 
$35; black sheets, $50. 
advanced $25. 

The idea that Government price regulation in 
the iron and steel industry desirable 
rests upon widely separated considerations 
The one is that consumers of steel may not be able 
to continue their business in the manner best cal 
culated to preserve industrial activity for the good 
of the country at war. The other is that coal price 
regulation seems certain and that controlled coke 
prices are almost a corollary, but if coke prices are 


weeks 


$15; hoops, 
The billet quotation has 


may become 


two 


reguiated, the question comes up, why not pig iron 
in turn, and then the most finished products? 

Thought on this subject is naturally in a 
inchoate The market 
chaos that one is likely to grasp at ideas promising 
relief without following them to their necessary 
conclusion. The word 
ing sound. It is very nice to have everything regu 
lar and smoothly operating, but when the condi- 
tion is analyzed it is seen at once that what is 


very 


stage. situation is in such 


ae 


regulation” has an allur- 
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needed is regulation of industry, of the flow of m: 

terial, and regulation of prices does not accomplish 
that, for the very simple reason that price regula- 
tion refers to business that is still to be donc, 
whereas the present confusion arises from th: 
amount of business that has been done, on paper, 
and awaits the carrying out by actual productior 
and shipment of material. If the flow of materia! 
due against existing obligations could be regulated 
the condition of the steel consuming industries 
could be improved, and it is possible that some im- 
provement could be effected by confining the move- 
ment of the cruder materials, or raw materials, to 
the contracts that are in legal effect. 

It is difficult to see how the fixing of maximum 
prices for this commodity or that could make the 
conduct of business more orderly. In the finished 
steel products there are no producers who are not 
already filled with orders requiring the product of 
months to execute. To fix a maximum price at 
which sales would be permitted might simply pre 
vent sales being made at all, while if the producer 
were really willing to sell there would have to b¢ 
an authority to determine to whom he should dis 
tribute the material he was willing to sell. If at 
the present time there were more material offered 
than inquired for the market would be a declining 
instead of an advancing one. 

Regulation of the industry in the proper sense 
of the word, then, would be regulation of the exe- 
cution of orders now on books, and regulation of 
the tonnages, deliveries and buyers of the materia! 
to be sold in future. That is a much larger propo- 
sition than the proponents of Government price fix- 
ing have in mind. 


Steel-Making Costs 


Two investigations of the cost of producing ste 
have been started at Washington—one by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, ané@ the other, coupled with 
an inquiry into coal, oil, copper and other costs ») 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. Th 


that will show what would be a fair price for the 
Government to pay for steel for itself and its allies 
in the war. It seems to be taken for granted that 
if costs of production could be determined it w 
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be possible for a board, or commission or a Cabinet 
officer, or a Senate committee to say what prices 
for various forms of steel the manufacturers ought 
to charge the governments of the United States, of 
France, Great Britain, Russia and Italy. 

The first thing to be said about these attempts 
to find out what it costs to make steel in the United 
States is that the men in charge of the investiga- 
tions are not equipped to make them and that if 
they could discover what they think they can find 
they are not competent to say what amount should 
be added for profit, under all the conditions and in 
view of all the interests to be conserved in such a 
critical time. On the other hand nothing could 
more easily come from the attempt now being made 
than an unsettling of business at the very time 
when by every means business should be kept pros- 
perous. 

It should not take long for these inquiries to 
bring out the fact that there is a wide range in cost 
of product in the country’s steel works and rolling 
mills; not only differences in local advantages, but 
important differences in respect to raw materials. 
Even among companies owning coal and ore these 
are considerable. The Steel Corporation’s earnings 
in years before the war were at times $5 a ton more 
than those of prominent independent companies, 
due in part to diversity of products of the corpo- 
ration subsidiaries. In another class are steel com- 
panies which make pig iron, but buy iron ore and 
coal and coke. Going a further step, there are the 
makers of steel who buy their pig iron in the mar- 
ket. A fourth large class takes in rolling mills 
which go into the market for semi-finished steel. 

The buyer of Mesaba non-Bessemer ore has seen 
an advance of $2.25, or 80 per cent, in two years: 
The buyer of blast furnace coke has paid lately on 
contract $9 and $10, against $2.25 less than two 
years ago. The buyer of pig iron has seen an ad- 
vance of $25 to $30 in ten months. Billets have ad- 
vanced $50 since June, 1916. Labor cost has gone 
up 40 to 50 per cent in 18 months. On the item of 
ferromanganese, as against 35 cents for the amount 
required for a ton of steel before the war, the fig- 
ure is now nearer $4 per ton of ingots. All the 
customary reckonings of the various steps in the 
industry have been overturned. 

While the reason given for these latest cost in 
vestigations is new, they are but the breaking out 
of a familiar propensity. The Stanley investiga- 
tion is only six years back. Just preceding it was 
the Bureau of Corporations report on steel-making 
costs. It filled two stout volumes and was widely 
discussed in 1911, but is now on the shelves and 
not a reference has been made to all its detailed 
data in the agitation of the past two weeks. As a 
basis for any legislation in regulation of the in 
lustry it is practically valueless. 

What is wanted in the present war crisis is not 
ost investigations, inconclusive and misleading, but 
1 fair-minded approach to the adjustment of prices 
tor Government steel. The manufacturers have 

een disposed to make concessions. There should 
be no thought of asking the extreme prices which 
ertain steel products have reached for early de 
very after mill capacity has been practically sold 
up for months ahead and the wants of most con- 
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sumers covered by contracts extending over like 
long periods. The basis should approximate the 
much lower average prices of finished steel now 
being delivered to manufacturing consumers on 
these contracts. 


Magnetic Testing of Steel 


When a scientific expert positively asserts the 
practical import of a subject thought of only theo 
retically before, one is bound to weigh his state 
ments with care. An illustration is the baffling 
problem of testing the quality of a material with 
out testing to destruction, or without describing it 
in terms of the examination of a part not neces- 
sarily representing the state of the whole. The 
contribution to its solution was made this week by 
Dr. Charles W. Burrows, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, before the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. Dr. Burrows has. been investigating 
for some time to ascertain quantitatively a rela 
tion between what may be termed the magnetic re- 
ceptivity of a ferrous product and the physical prop- 
erties of the material, thus to ascertain lack of 
homogeneity in terms of varying permeability. He 
now says that “the fundamental fact that there is 
a definite relation between the magnetic and 
mechanical properties of steel is so well established 
that the successful application of magnetic analy 
sis to commercial testing is assured.” He admits 
that apparatus for the particular case must be de 
veloped and operators trained, but “the difficulties 
presented are not excessive.” 

Apparently the prophetic utterances of Dr. 
Henry M. Howe on this subject, in his masterly ad- 
dress before the International Association for Test- 
ing Materials in New York in 1912 


, are proving 
true sooner than even he expected. 


The Continued Negro Migration 


Of the numerous labor problems of the day some 
of the most serious are connected with the migra 
tion of negroes from the South. Since various 
phases of this movement were discussed in THF 
IRON AGE two months ago, new developments have 
not tended to bring about a change for the better 
The people of the South, in dire need of negro labor 
to harvest crops and work in many manufacturing 
plants, have adopted drastic methods to keep the 
negroes at home. In some districts heavy licenses 
have been imposed on agents of railroads and other 
companies seeking negro labor. In Alabama, ne 
groes have been fined and given hard labor sen 
tences for the alleged offense of attempting to en 
tice men to go North. 

The migration leaves problems in its trail and 
takes others to the communities to which it moves 
Not only is the South deprived of the labor of men 
who go to the North, but also it is compelled to care 


for women and children left behind. Desertion is 


not, of course, universal, for some men send money 
to their families, and others take them to the North. 
but there is enough of this lack of responsibility 
on the part of the blacks to cause much annoyance 
and no little outlay to the whites. 

In the North, some negroes are proving good 
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workmen at steel plants and other places where the’ try and the abandonment of all ordinary standa: 
test is severe, but many are shiftless and constantly and procedure are considered the only way to 1 
are moving from one town to another. That the’ the unprecedented emergencies of this war. 
climate of the northern States is not agreeing with _ 


Td SOUEOEEGEAEUOUEGEUDUENEROOUNSCEOEORODOEOETAOEEEAEOEEERDONOEOEDS CHOECEODENY 


many negroes is shown by the high percentage of 





deaths from tuberculosis, and the situation is now 


causing much anxiety to health departments of CORRESPONDENCE 


seeeeeeeseane® 





some States and cities. i 


CNLEOODDONEESEUNOECHONGAEOEUROGAOEDEOEOEOEOUDEGROEOESEOEOELEOEORDEOGUOOUEEAOLDDOSSECUORSDOEDNOGUUDDOSOSOROEODERUDURORODO SOHN EERO EAUEORORNE EY 


Despite all attempts to check the migration, Cast Steel Ship Sections and Riveting 


continues, and it is not unusual to see an entire ; a , , 
I ual To the Editor: With relation to the proposed 


steel ship described in THE IRON AGE of June 14 
South to Pittsburgh and other industrial centers question is asked: Why weld the sections of a cast 
of the North. ‘he lure of the high wages is the ship together? Why not rivet them? 

The weakest portions of a riveted ship are 1 


passenger car filled with negroes bound from the 


yrincipal cause of the negroes leaving their southern fe 
; . 1] s ; joints. The rivets get loose and cause leakage. Wat 
nes c ; Lint Oo nave i wertul tl! . } 
homes, and it will continue t BAVe & POWerlus in { to the crevices between the edges of the plat 
fluence until wages in the North and South more’ and causes corrosion of the plates and rivets. 1 


nearly approach equality. here 1s, however, littl strains upon a ship’s hull caused by the vibratior 


doubt that the sunnv South land will continue to be the engines and the strains due to ocean conditio 


Bene ice . search out the weakest portions of a ship’s hull 
the principal home of the negro. In the long run, oe 
1] 


there exact their toll. 


3 : The edges of plates are p 
he is happier there than anywhere else on earth, and f 


orated for the sake of receiving rivets, and perforati 
It 1s highly probable that as one result of the exodus weaken the plates. 
whites and blacks of the South will come to have a It would appear impossible to make a joint betwee 


| ie tne ates Of a snip as strong : tne piates thems 
better appreciation of each other, and that some — : h .s - , ss tne hen “fs 
sige iveting. Some naval architects have claimed 


‘ 


, T1O s ahou hic th ? oy} ‘Ss nave na a right 
conditions about which the nes ' lave had _s joints are as strong as the rest of the pla 


= 1) } : : ’ 1 . 
to complain will be correctea Che wer to their claim is that the riveted joint 
the first point of trouble. Cargoes are damaged 


sometimes ruined by the leakage. 


Not Yet Eye to Eye i 


‘T ica i ‘ loa Sa t ber of joints. To illustrate this feature, a ship might 


\ cast ship is made of large sections of integ 


The sections are so large as to reduce the nun 


be considered composed of two enormous sections joined 
pr es to be pursue the Nation t oget across the middle by a single riveted joint 
trade and by idividua ni marked tne The joint, being the weakest point of the ship, wou 
weeks of preparation for the actual rrving of have concentrated upon it most of the strain to which 
the war into Europ Washington has hat , the ship is subjected and the deterioration of the joint 
Sa Ss yuld be correspondingly rapid. In fact, such a shij 
URCRGING SUCcessiw: — — ' ght | n danger of parting in the middle i: 
are helping the Government ft get 1 q 
In respect to business we have |} the mpaig! TI ist steel ship will have fewer joints thar 
the economizers on the ne nand anda tne avi ! lé nip To rivet the edges of such large sect 
cate ] ness-as-u ¢ he Rot} togetne vould result in a correspondingly rapid 
{10 n the joints, greatly reducing the effici 
ews have merit Ai ; am a e ship. Aside from the danger of ruptured joints 
ganda was rgely to offset u ¢ ¢ I } ither, there is more repair to be consider 
that would have brought some of th intry’ ogether with the loss of time for docking and 
isiness to a standstill ine aave ite c 4 ! asting This means loss of time and loss of rever 
at the same time. have ws made their point that lo ¢ iminate this defect in the cast steel ship, 
os ~, ent to form joints that are enough stronge) 
the vo be Bf “a . ym pe ate for the loss of efficie ncy i the joints. TI 
Nation hi: pegun t ppreciate, and that tne ay be accomplished by electric welding provided tl 
ing wastetuine in Amer Vins l veid of the props character. The most effect 
salad f the wa es + ‘ . i that which produces edges of the same strengt 
he rest of the steel of the ship. When the s« 
Then ther : welded together by such a method, the st 
tnat onventio! l ( rage Uf I the hip’s hull are no longer concentrated ut 
terest of fuel nservat ! ‘ t event } ne nts etween the sections, Dut are evenly 
ruption of freight traffic. Ont ther hand t ited throughout the rest of the metal of the | 
Without vet nd crevices there : o corrosion 1 
yusiness lié 
ventions al SeNel COMUNE eet ist ships of small sections appears of s 
econom ma MV nharmtu tn Ul ‘ i Lge Welding large sections of cast steel, th 
ficial both to the Government a1 to the Nat , appears to be a necessity for this method of 
business ertain that the railroa ding Myron F. HI! 
, \ 2, 1917 
vet ne oO tie p y y 
where t! arrying of passenge! ne usu: 
te ihe a. Bilal ealines Be ls Manel The War Tax on Excess Profits 


movement. It is to be said also that Editor: The attention of THE IRON 


llad 4 , : lid “ole 
re not to mingle to excl ore av Lc alled to the proposed sliding Ss ale w 
being considered by the Senate Finance 
es = , tte This arrangement will hit the foundry 


great stimulus t ight action the a the ‘on trades very hard, because they as a rule had 
war will be lost profits before the war, and would probably 
The one thing to be avoided in th ndings empt by not over 6 per cent under this bill; but 
many automobile and kindred companies which 
enormous profits before the war, and many of 
state of mind in which the overturning of the coun 1 addition largely increased their capital stocks 


4 


conflict of opinion a LO Ways ana meal tnat 


7 
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the war started, would probably bear no share of this f° 
taxation. It was only a few weeks ago that we heard : een = 
Congress discussing the wisdom of placing a very heavy : CO N TE NTS 
ir-tax on automobile companies. Now the Senat 

inance Committee is actually considering a sliding ; 

‘ale tax which will practically exempt them from all 

tax 

In the writer’s opinion, the House bill is a per 

fectly fair bill; it imposes a flat exemption and a flat 

tax rate on all alike. The proposed Senate bill is w 

ust. Those manufacturers who made little profit be 

fore the war are certainly entitled to try to make 

some now and “even matters up,” but under the pro ; 

sed bill the firms which made enormous profits b« 

fore the war could continue to make large profit 

(perhaps only slightly smaller than the pre-war 

profits), and be practically exempt from more taxa 

tion. We are calling attention to this because it 

seems to have been overlooked by the press entirely 

MANUFACTURER 
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TO MOVE IRON ORE AND COKE 


Difficulties of the Lake Shipping Situation Ex- } 


pected to Yield 

There is much discussion among the interest 
ted with the movement of Lake ore and coal ai ; 
; oa } 
st-furnace coke and limestone over recent develor 3 
nents in transportatior At the outset of the se 4 


movement of ore, while not satisfactory, was 


in had been expected, and a normal amount of ore, 4 
dering the ice conditions, was brought in and de , 
e:ied. The railroad operators inclined to the oy 
t the ore and vessel men showed a disposition to move 
he ore to ‘the exclusion of coal, but a study of the : 
tuation brought out the fact that the rather rapid 
vement of the ore was due to the scarcity of retur 
val cargoes up the Lakes. This scarcity of 
es, it was found, was not due to any falling off ir 
il shipments from the mines, as compared with 191! 
it the coal producers apparently were taking advar 
of much higher prices available at inland | 
n are offered under the regular ptan of 
ts in the Northwest 
In Chairman Peabody’s committee on coal and coa 
luction an urgent demand developed on the part 
coke wing of the committee for cars t nove ( | 
elisville coke Reports were made on this subject by | 
ib-committee of coke operators and Mr. Doyle, 
ommissioner of the American Pig Iron Associatio 
vhich resulted in an order issued by the Commission 
Car Service to add 20 per cent to the supply of cars 
ailab'e for Connellsville blast furnace coke As t 
der becomes effective, many of the cars must be 
wn from the ore trade, and it is to be expected that 
he ore shippers will make a protest 
This pulling and hauling of different interest 
e railroad committees, while uncomfortable and 
mes not a little disconcerting to those entrusted wit} 
lroad operation, is expected to have the effect of 
purring them up to secure the return to the Lake line 
he cars best adapted for that service. The year 
omises to be a trying one for the railroads and ship 
s, but the concentration of effort by all interested 
the direction of producing the pig iron and the ste: 
iry for the national defense, must have its effé 
he co-operative movement continues 
an > Moderate Advance Granted 
W. K. Kenly has sold his interett in the Merchants Prevaavecn. Pa. Jane 27 Ry VW 
teel & Supply Co., Chicago, to E. John Hicks, vice AI EP io ws : Cee M3 aliaiaalaas 
resident, and T. A. Schwengel, secretary. Mr. Ken so omn ‘ f te ‘A ciat und 
also resigned as president, treasurer and directo aa vee fact ies a ' i tin plate tha 
has affiliated with the Interstate Iron & Steel Co. Amalgamated scale, the prese! a > allemaal d 
an assistant to George F. Davie, vice-president and tinplate mills that expire on June 30 were readopted 
easurer of the latter ccmpany. a env starting Je vith the exception that at 
ivance of 28 per « t w inted to the iam tnat 
The Philadelphia office of the Cooper Hewitt Elec ecats the black plate However, from this advar of 


Co., manufacturer of mercury vapor lamps, has 28 per cent are to be deducted all advances made volur 
en moved from 124 S. 8th Street to the Drexe! Build tarily by the manvfacturers during the present scale 
g, Philadelphia. year. The actval advance is 13 per cent 
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TESTING-MATERIALS MEETING 


Annual Gathering of American Society for Test- 
ing Materials at Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 26.—The big step for- 
ward which has been taken to secure national stand- 
ards through a committee made up of representatives 
of five national engineering societies was announced by 
A. A. Stevenson, vice-president Standard Steel Works 
Co., in his presidential address Tuesday night, before 
the annual meeting of the American Society for Test 
ing Materials in session here. The governing boards 
of the societies have not yet had sufficient time to con- 
sider the joint committee report, but even if it has 
favorable consideration only in general, the result, Mr. 
Stevenson emphasized, will be far-reaching and the 
adopted specifications of, say, the proposed American 
Engineering Standards Committee will get a standing 
they would not otherwise have. 

In a prophetic vein, Mr. Stevenson suggested that 
one of the developments of the future will be the in 
creased testing of individual parts; that is, so-called 
proof testing, as distinguished from the ordinary 
method of representative testing, and he mentioned in 
this connection the contribution for a later 
by Dr. Burrows, Bureau of Standards, of a paper on 
magnetic testing. 

An unusual situation has arisen in that Brigadier 
General Bixby, who has re-entered the Army Service, 
will be president in absentia, and the new vice-presi 
dent, Professor Orton, is engaged on Government work 
on the border. General Bixby wrote that he expects to 
attend executive committee meetings. 

A feature of the Tuesday evening session was the 
presence of all the six past-presidents who followed the 
late Dr. Charles B. Dudley, and addresses were made 
by all. That of Captain Robert W. Hunt, which 
to high patriotic levels, touched on the attitude of offi- 
cials in Washington, who seem not willing to trust the 
American people. “The men who have built our great 
interests,” he said, “are Americans. The progress of 
the country is vital to the success of their own indus 
tries.” 


session 


rose 


Standardizing Photomicrographic Work 


One of the noteworthy contributions of the first ses- 
sion was the report of a new committee appointed as a 
result cof a motion at the last annual meeting to study 
the question of standardizing magnifications for work 
with the microscope. The committee offered a tenta- 
tive list of definitions and rules. These stipulate that 
the standardized magnifications for making micro- 
graphs of steel and ferrous materials shall be 50, 100, 250 
and 500, with 100 diameters as the size for general 
use in the society reports and for showing grain size, 
and for making micrographs of non-ferrous metals the 
magnifications shall be 25, 75, 150 and 250, with a 
magnification of 75 diameters for general use in the 
society reports and for showing grain size of coppe1 
and copper alloys. 


New Wrought Iron Specifications 


Separate specifications for wrought-iron materials, 
now included in specifications for similar steel products, 
were advocated by the committee on wrought iron. 
Specifications for wrought-iron pipe were submitted, to 
be accepted under the present rules of the society as 
tentative. In this the tensile strength of the material 
is put at 40,000 lb. per sq. in. minimum, against 45,000 lb. 
in the present standard, with the yield point remaining 
at 24,000 lb. and the elongation at 12 per cent in & in. 
A bend test is stipulated, requiring that for sizes 2 in. 
and under, a sufficient length of coiling or bending pipe 
shall bend cold through 90 deg. around a cylindrical 
mandrel, the diameter of which is 15 times the nominal] 
diameter of the pipe, without developing cracks at any 
portion and without opening at the weld. 

A secification for staybolt iron has also been drawn 
up, essentially a revision of one now in existence. It 
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is the result of conferences with the Master Mechani 
Association, which has a specification allowing a ran; 
of 47,000 to 52,000 lb. per sq. in. in tensile strengt 
with a secondary requirement limiting any one lot 

iron to a permissible variation of only 3000 lb. per s 
in. in tensile strength, whereas the new specificatior 
limit the tensile strength to a flat range of from 48,00 
to 52,000 lb. per sq. in. The proposed Master Mechani: 
specifications include requirements for manganese an 
phosphorus, whereas the new specifications include on! 
a manganese requirement, to be not over 0.10 per cen 

A revision in the wrought-iron bar specification wa 
also advocated. It seems that owing to the difficult 
experienced in obtaining refined wrought-iron bars i: 
large sizes in accordance with the present standar: 
specification, it is to be allowed that for material ove 
1 sq. in. in sectional area a reduction of 500 Ib. per sq 
in. from the tensile strength will be permitted for eac} 
additional 2 sq. in. and a proportionate amount of r: 
duction for fractional parts thereof. It provides, how 
ever, that the tensile strength shall not be more thar 
3000 Ib. per sq. in. below the general minimum requir¢ 
ment of 48,000 Ib. 

A specification for wrought-iron blooms and forg 
ings for locomotives and cars has been drawn up by 
new committee of which H. E. Smith, engineer of tests 
New York Central Railroad, is chairman. This pro 
vides for two classes of blooms and forgings: class A 
made wholly from puddled pig iron, and class B, made 
from selected No. 1 wrought-iron scrap or a mixtur 
of scrap and puddled iron. In both classes of forging 
cross piling is prohibited. For class A the manganese 
is put at 0.07 per cent as a maximum and for class B 
at 0.15. 

Cast Iron Specifications 

A specification on cast-iron soil pipe and fittings 
was presented by the committee on cast iron, Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke, chairman. This covers the coating of 
the pipes and includes a table of weights of fittings 
which do not appear to depart materially, if at all, in 
the ordinary sizes, at least, from specifications pre- 
pared by the American Society of Inspectors of Plumb- 
ing and Sanitary Engineers and the National Com- 
mittee of the Confederated Supply Associations. The 
thickness of the barrel is put at ™% in. with a per 
missible variation of 1/16 in. under. The inside diame- 
ter of the barrel is not to vary more than % in. under 
the nominal size of the pipe and the outside diameter 
variation permitted is % in. over or under. 

A specification on railroad malleable-iron castings, 


drawn up in co-operation with a committee of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association was also sub- 
mitted. This provides that the minimum tensile 


strength shall be 45,000 lb. per sq. in., elongation 7% 
per cent in 2 in. For transverse tests a load of 2100 
lb. at the center is specified with a maximum deflectio: 
of 1% in. 


Speed of Pulling Tensile Tests 


Because the pulling speed in making a tension test 
has a marked influence on the tensile properties shown, 
an increase in speed increasing the values found for 
yield point and tensile strength, the committee on 
methods of testing, Prof. Gaetano Lanza, chairman, 
recommended that the crosshead beam of the testing 
machine shall be kept balanced but in no case must the 
speed exceed the following values: For material of 
80,000 Ib. tensile strength or under, 0.5 in. per min. for 
the yield point and 2 in. for the strength determination, 
with a 2-in. length under test and 2 in. and 6 in., re- 
spectively for an 8-in. length. For material of over 
80,000 lb. tensile strength, 0.25 in. per min. for the 
yield point and 1 in. for the witimate strength, with a 
2-in. specimen and 0.50 in. and 2 in., respectively, with 
an 8-in. speciment. 

A rig applied to a testing machine to secure a 
graphic record of a stress-strain diagram in such a 
way as to mark out clearly the proportional limit was 
described in a paper by Prof. H. F. Moore, University 
of Illinois. The observer turns a record drum a definite 
distance each time the pointer of the extensometer 
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passes a division on the extensometer dial and a 
series of steps is secured on the record. - By tracing a 
line through the tips of the steps, the point of departure 
from strict proportionality between stress and strain 
may be readily ascertained. The paper, with descrip 
tions of the apparatus and reproductions of the semi 
autographic records, one style of apparatus for two 
operators and one for one operator, is available in 
printed form. 


Executive Committee’s Report 


The annual report of the executive committee showed 
that the membership is now 2167 against 2071 at the 
time of the last annual meeting. The result of the 
necrease in the dues has changed a deficit at the be- 
grinning of the fiscal year of $6,407 to a surplus of 
$3,140 on Dec. 30, 1916. The report mentioned that 
the translation by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
f some of the standard specifications into foreign lan 
ruages had been delayed by “a combination of circum 
tances beyond the control of the department,” but 
Secretary Redfield wrote that he hoped the first printed 
ranslated specifications “may be available before the 
June meeting.” The executive committee noted that 
hree representatives of the society had been appointed 
to confer with representatives of the American Society 
f Mechanical Engineers to consider questions affect 
ng A. S. M. E. boiler code. These appointees are F. 

Cole, American Locomotive Co.; C. F. W. Rys, metal- 
irgical engineer, Carnegie Steel Co., and C. D. Young, 
ngineer of tests, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Officers for next year were elected as follows: 

President, Gen. W. H. Bixby, brigadier general of 
he United States Army, retired, Washington, D. C 

Vice-president, Prof. Edwin Orton, Jr., dean of the 

lege of Engineering, Ohio State University, Colum- 
US. 

Members of the executive committee: J. A. Capp, 
hief of the testing laboratory, General Electric Com- 
any, Schenectady, N. Y.; Dr. W. F. M. Goss, Univer- 
ity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; W. M. Kinney, inspecting 
ngineer, Universal Portland Cement Company, and C. 
. Young, engineer of tests, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Altoona, Pa. 


“Old Guard” Honors Amos Whitney 


In honor of the eighty-fifth birthday of Amos 
Whitney, Hartford Conn., the “Old Guard” of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., which was founded by Mr. Whit 
ey, gathered in Hartford, June 20. fter a reception 

the Allyn House, the party motored to the Country 
Club, Farmington, where a dinner was enjoyed. The 
vastmaster was Worcester R. Warner, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, who, in his introductory re- 
narks referring to the Pratt & Whitney Co., said: “Its 
‘ame extended across the ocean and many of us worked 
on the equipment for the German armories then being 
uilt at Erfurt, Danzig and Spandau. We little thought 
at that time that the guns made with Pratt & Whitney 
tools would some day be turned against us and our own 
country.” 

Among the speakers at the dinner were Clarence E. 
Whitney, president Whitney Mfg. Co., in which his 
ather is still active as secretary and treasurer; B. M. 
W. Hanson, vice-president and general manager Pratt 

Whitney Co.; Ambrose Swasey, Warner & Swasey 
o., Cleveland; John Johnston, Potter & Johnston Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; John R. Reynolds, Smyth Mfg. Co., 
Hartford; George Q. Whitney, brother of Amos Whit 
ey and president Phoenix Mfg. Co., Hartford; and 

N. LaPointe, J. N. LaPointe Co., New London, Conn. 

Others present who were graduates of the Pratt & 
Whitney shops were George C. Bardons, Bardons & 


liver Co., Cleveland; G. E. Randles, vice-president, 
nd A. W. Foote, president, Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland; 
Charles E. Davis, general manager Simplex Automobile 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J.; Charles F. Tucker, W. W. 

C. F. Tucker, Hartford; Warren J. Belcher, Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Hartford; and Walter L. Cheney, Lucas Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cleveland. 
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CONTRACTS FOR VESSELS 


Both Steel and Wooden Construction Included 
in New Orders 

WASHINGTON, June 26, 1917 The United State 

Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation at 


nounces the execution, during the week ending June 


25. of live additional contracts covering 10 steel ve ssels, 
four woode n vessels and ?U woodetr hulls. as follows 
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In addition to the foregoing, a contract for 12 verti 
al triple expansion marine engines has been awarded 
to the Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore 

Summary to date Total number of contracts for 
ships and hulls executed, 22; complete steel ships, 38; 
complete composite ships, 32; complete wooden ship 
54; total complete ships, 104; total wooden nulls, 1% 
total number of ships and hulls contracted ror, 176; 
total number of contracts for marine engines executed, 
1; total number of marine engines contracted for 


Buffalo Copper Mill Sold 
Announcement is made by William A Morgan, 


president and general manager of the Buffalo Copper 
& Brass Rolling Mill, Buffalo, of the sale of the con 
pany to the American Brass Co., of which Charles F 
Brooke of Ansonia, Conn., } pre if t The business 
and plant of the Buffalo compar ill pa formally 
to the purchasing company after the ratification of the 
ale by the stockholders of th lormer ompany at a 
meeting to be held July 6. The consideratior which 
is presumed to amount to several millions, has not been 
made public 

The Buffalo plant is an extensive one and employs 
over 5000 men, and increased operations will start in 
the mill shortly after the change in ownership Aside 
from the withdrawal of Mr. Morgan from the company) 
the organization of the old company will be mntinued 


DY the new owner! 
The American Brass Co. has three mills at Water 
burv. Conn.: two at Ansonia and one each in Torring 


on, Conn., and Kenosha, Wis. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. to Make Sheet Zinc 


The New Jersey Zine Co. is erecting a new sheet 
zinc mill at Palmerton, Pa., which will probably be in 
operation some time in July. The company’s regular 
Horsehead brand of spelter will be used in the manufac 
ture of the sheet zine and nearly all gages and com 
mercial sizes up to 24 in. will be rolled. 


Tin exports from the Federated Malay States in 
Apri! were 3251 tons, against 3177 tons and 3619 tons 
in April, 1916 and 1915 respectively. To May 1, 1917, 
they were 12,850 tons, as compared with 14,561 tons 
and 15,447 tons for the same four months in 1916 and 
1915 respectively 
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| Iron and Steel Markets 
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REGULATION OF PRICES 


Its Uncertainties Cause Uneasiness 


Decision on Shiv Steel Still Awaited—Further 
Price Advances 


The agitation of Government control of prices 
for iron and steel products and for coal and coke has 
added a new and serious element of uncertainty to 
the situation, and the perplexities of buyers have 
increased as prices have made further advances. 

The possibility of disturbance to business by 
ill-considered price fixing is a repressing influence, 
and steel manufacturers who for some time have 
refrained from selling because they were reserving 
their product for Government use now have added 
reason for taking no new steps. 

So far as Government ship steel is concerned, 
the question of authority to decide on contract prices 
is approaching final determination at Washington, 
and on the outcome hang other questions of Gov- 
ernment policy regarding steel. If the counsels of 
practical men prevail, the steel manufacturers’ com- 
mittee and the Government’s representatives will 
agree on a basis approximating that on which cur- 
rent deliveries are being made on long-time con 
tracts. These, as is well known, are quite below 
the the 


amount of steel that is only secured for early ship 


levels reached in scramble for the small 
ment by bidding up prices. 

Buyers of pig iron and of finished steel have 
been much exercised over the proposals to fix maxi- 
mum prices in transactions with private consumers. 
While the undertaking is viewed as impossible, there 
is unconcealed uneasiness over the possibility that 
the mills will be able to do less of their own initia- 
tive as new measures become effective. 

Government buying is steadily increasing, part 
of it coming through departments and committees 
which arrange with manufacturers as to prices, and 
part of it in quasi commandeering orders, on which 
the 
ments, contracts were put through quickly. 


prices will be fixed later. For canton- 


The 
wire-nail purchases amounted to 42,000 kegs, of 


army 


which half went to the leading producer, while the 


remainder was distributed among independents. 
The price was $3.20, whereas the market price of 
independent makers is $4. The cast-iron pipe and 
radiation contracts for the cantonments are in abey- 
ance. If steam heating is general, 40,000 tons of 
radiation will be required. 

Japanese buyers are pressing for ship plates, 
taking up every ton for which their bids are enter- 


tained. From 40,000 to 50,000 tons of such in- 


quiry is The condition continu 
that plate prices are made by the insistent offers « 
1000 tons 


early shipment was declined and for delivery laté 


still pending. 


consumers. In one case 9.90c. for 
in the year 9.75c. was bid on 5000 tons. 
Concerning the majority of rolled products th 
week’s developments have been unimportant. That 
tin plate supplies will be adequate to the canning, 
The sheet 
shortage evidently would have been serious if the 
As it is, 
premiums of $10 to $20 are paid for prompt shi; 


demand is now considered more certain. 

rate of automobile building had kept up. 
ments. Bar iron output has suffered from the hig! 

prices of scrap and common iron in the Middle West 
has gone to 5c. Pittsburgh. 

At Chicago a $5 advance has been made in light 
rails, bringing 25-45 lb. rails up to $65. 

Pig-iron buying has continued in spite of ad 
vances of $1 to $3, but the altitude is causing con- 
sumers to think seriously of the dangers of the 
decline when it comes. Some of the buying for 
1918 has been plainly speculative, and some thought 
is being given to the share pig iron would neces- 
sarily take in any scheme of control of steel prices. 

Export pig-iron inquiries have had little con- 
sideration lately, in view of the great difficulties in 
getting bottoms and the holding up in May of large 
shipments that had gone to seaport, particularly in 
the South. For Italy, 50,000 to 60,000 tons of Bes- 
semer iron is wanted for shipment in the second 
half, but the number of furnaces that could suppl) 
any part of this is very small. On an inquiry for 
5000 to 10,000 tons of basic for Japan, $62 at fur- 
nace has been named at St. Louis. 

The market for steel melting scrap shows som 
In the Mid 
dle West, prices have ranged from $45 to $48. 


irregularity and much less excitement. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, June 26. 


The week under review has not shown the excite 
ment in advances in prices or in new buying of pig 
iron, steel, scrap and somé lines of finished steels that 
characterized the previous two or three weeks. Prices 
are just as strong as ever, but on pig iron and steel 
are not any higher, and this is also true of finished 
products. There is still a lively buying movement in 
scrap, and prices on some grades are up $1 to $2 
per ton over last week. Heavy steel melting scrap has 
sold in the past week all the way from $45 up to $48 
per gross ton, delivered to consumers’ mills. There is 
a heavy demand for spot furnace coke, and it is bring- 
ing as high as $13 per net ton, at oven. Reports that 
the prices on scrap had had a serious break, due to the 
retirement of the Carnegie Steel Co. as a buyer, prove 
to have been incorrect. There is not the heavy buying 
in old material of two weeks ago, but prices on al! 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





‘ June 27, June 20, M LJ 
Pig Iron, Per Gross To: 1917 1917 1917 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia 50.75% $49.7 
No. 2, Valle furnace _ 00 { 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti i7.00 { ‘ 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala im. 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* oT 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa Oe 
Basic, Valley furnace 00 
Bessemer, Pittsburel my ’ 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go* noi 
Gray forge, Pittsburg! $7.95 
5S. charcoal, Chicag 57.00 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per G: 
Be rails, heavy, at 1 
().-1 rails, heavs it mili sO.00 
Pittsburgh 0.00 Lon 
Pittsburel LO0.0 
ars, bP’ gh 105. 5 ) ; 
s, ba gl 5. 5 
Phila 10.0 
Pittst “ ) ’ 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cent Cent Cc 
Iron bars Philade ph 6 t 
[ron bars, Pittsburgh $.7 4:9 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.10 $4 
Steel bars, Pittsburg! 1.50 1.5 
Steel bars, New Yor! 166% 16eu t 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh D.00 S00 
Tank plates, New York 9.169 8 669 7.1 
Beams, et Pittsburgh 1.50 150 
Beams, etc., New York 1669 1664 {7} ‘ 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pgh 1.00 1.00 R50 
Skelp, sheared steel Pgh 6.00 6.00 “ j 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2 » 
*The average switching charge for deliver 
the Chicago district i Oc. per tor 


grades remain very strong. The steel mills, more and 
more, are conserving future output to meet demands 
that are certain to be made on them by the Government 
for anywhere from 25 to 40 per cent of their output. 
This applies to mills rolling all kinds of finished steel 
products. Users of billets and sheet bars who have 
regular sources of supply state that recently they have 
not been getting more than 25 to 50 per cent of the 
steel they need and sometimes not that much. One 
large user of small billets in the past three weeks has 
received only about 20 per cent of the quantity of steel 
that should have been shipped. The outlook is that the 
supp'y of semi-finished steel in billets and sheet bars 
to outside customers will grow less, instead of increas- 
ing. The whole cry now is that finishing mills are not 
getting steel, and this is cutting down output on all 
kinds of finished products. The sub-committee on car 
supply for the movement of coke and ore is working 
out this problem satisfactorily, and before long it is 
believed there will be sufficient cars to move ore and 
coke promptly to consumers. A detailed statement of 
what this committee is doing appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Pig Iron.—All kinds of reports are current as to 
sales of Bessemer iron at $58 to $60, and basic at $53 
to $55 for this year delivery. Sifted down, these re- 
ports are based on very small lots of basic and Bes- 
semer iron that have possibly been sold at the above 
named prices, but there have been no large transactions 
in either Bessemer or basic at these figures. New in- 
quiry is fairly active, and as high as $53 is quoted on 
basic and $58 on Bessemer, but these are asking prices 
and do not represent the actual market. There is con- 
siderable activity in foundry iron, and additional sales 
of No. 2 have been made for this year delivery at $53 
to $55. One sale of 300 tons of No. 2 foundry has been 
made for first quarter of 1918 at $58 at maker’s fur- 
nace. We also note a sale of 500 tons of Bessemer for 
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Coke, Connellsville, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
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late delivery this year at the reported price of $58, at 
furnace \ sale also reported of 5000 tons of basi 


for first half of 1918 at $54, Valley furnace. We quote 
standard Bessemer iron at $55 to $58, malleable Be 
semer $53 to $55. No. 2 foundry $53 to $55, gray forge 
$47 to $48, and basic $50 to $51, all at Valley furnace 
and for delivery this year. For first half of 1918, both 
Bessemer and basic iron have probably sold at higher 
prices. The freight rate from Valley furnaces to the 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh districts is 95c. per ton. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Not much semi-finished 
steel in the forms of sheet bars and billets is being sold 
in the open market, simply for the reason that the steel 
cannot be had. Soft Bessemer or open-hearth sheet 
bars for fairly prompt delivery would readily bring $105 
to $110 at maker’s mill, and soft Bessemer or open 
hearth billets close to $100, maker’s mill. There is a 
good deal of new inquiry for forging billets. One sale 
of 125 tons and another of 200 tons of any ordinary 
carbons have been made at about $125 per gross ton 
delivered. An active inquiry is in the market for 10,000 
tons of forging billets for last half of the year delive ry, 
but where any steel mills can be found that will take 
even a part of this business is a serious question. Sev- 
eral mills to which the inquiry was put up, asking what 
part of it they would agree to take, promptly replied 
that they could not take any of it. 


We now quote soft jessemer and open heart! 


$95 to $100 and soft Bessemer and open hearth sheet t ; 
$105 to $110, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstowr WwW 
quote forging billets t $125 to $135 per ton for rd ory 
sizes and carbons, f.o b. maker's mill 


Ferromanganese.—The new inquiry for ferromanga 
nese for delivery over last Phulf of this year and in first 
half of 1918 is very active and prices are strong and 
slightly higher. Recently, one maker of domestic ferro 
manganese was quoting as low as $350 per gross ton at 
furnace for first half of next year delivery, but after 
making several fairly large sales at this price, advanced 
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his price to $400 at furnace. We now quote 80 per 
cent domestic ferromanganese at $450 per gross ton, at 
furnace, for small lots, and note sales of four or five 
cars at that price. We quote $425 to $450 for last half 
of the year and $400 for first half of 1918. One West- 
ern steel interest has bought 1200 tons of 80 per cent 
domestic ferromanganese, equal deliveries over first 
half of 1918, at $400 per gross ton at maker’s furnace. 
Small lots of 50 per cent ferrosilicon for prompt ship- 
ment, are bringing from $225 to $275 per gross ton, at 
furnace. Spiegeleisen is selling at about $4 per unit, 
and we quote 18 to 22 per cent at $85 per gross ton at 
maker’s furnace. The demand for Bessemer ferro- 
silicon and also for silvery iron is fairly active, but 


most consumers are covered over the remainder of this 
year. 

We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $89, 10 per 
cent $90, 11 per cent $95, 12 per cent $100, 13 per cent $10 
14 per cent $115, 15 per cent $125, and 16 per cent $135. We 
now quote 7 per cent silvery iron at $51 to $52, 8 per cent 
$52 to $53, 9 per cent $54 to $5 10 per cent $55 to $56, 
and 12 per cent $57 to $558 All f.o.b makers fur? 
Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., the 
furnaces having a uniform freight rate of $2 per gro 


delivery in the Pittsburgh 

Steel Rails. orders are being placed for 
standard sections, but the new demand for light rails is 
very active from all classes of consumers. The Car 
negie Steel Co. has no light rails to offer for delivery 
before second half of 1918, and the Cambria Steel Co. 
is also reported to be sold up through first half of 
next year. Makers of re-rolling rails who can ship out 
fairly promptly are getting as high prices as those rul 
ing on new light rails and in some cases higher. 


district 





No new 


Structural Material.—The new inquiry from the ge! 
eral trade is quiet, and most of the new business being 
placed is coming from the Government. The order 
taken by the McClintic-Marshall Co. for a crane run 
way for the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va., was for 5500 tons instead of 
9300 tons as previously reported. 
has taken 750 tons of struts for the Panama Canal 
The American Bridge Co. has taken 3000 tons for a 
new steel foundry building at the League Island Navy 
Yard, and 800 tons for a machine 
extension at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


The same company 


shop building 


Tin Plate.—It is now believed that owing to the 
strong co-operations of the tin plate mills with the 


Government, an adequate supply of bright tin plate will 
be available during the summer months for the making 
of containers for perishable foods. Some mills that 
heretofore made both bright and terne plate have beer 
working for several months on bright plate alone, and 
this has materially increased the output of the latter. 
The demand for terne plate is dull, as consumers turn to 
other cheaper materials for roofing purposes. There 
would be no trouble getting $15 per base box for bright 
plate on new domestic or export orders and sales of tin 
plate on domestic orders have been made at that price. 
On the small current demand to regular customers, mills 
are quoting primes from stock at about $12 per base 
box at mill, and 25c. for wasters. 
terne plate are found on page 1581. 


Nominal prices on 


Plates.—Prices on plates are still running wild, and 
no one can tell what the actual market is. Recently an 
inquiry for 1400 tons of very desirable sizes and thick- 
nesses of sheared plates for delivery in third quarter 
was put up to several mills at the offered price of 9c. 
per pound and was promptly turned down, as none of 
the mills could make the delivery. When the top in 
prices of plates will be reached is a serious question, but 
it is not in sight yet. Prospects are that before long 
the Government will take 40 per cent or more of the 
output of plates of domestic mills for its own use and 
for our allies, and this means that domestic consumers 
will have more trouble than ever in finding mills that 
‘an give them any plates. The steel car companies are 
not getting more than 25 to 40 per cent of the plates 
they need, and even this may be cut down in the very 
near future. The Carnegie Steel Company has placed a 
contract with the American Car & Foundry Company 
for 60 50-ton tank cars for its Clairton, Pa., by-product 
plant, and the Union Railroad, owned and operated by 
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the Carnegie Steel Company, has placed 1000 steel hop 
pers with the Greenville Steel Car Company, Green- 
ville, Pa. The Carnegie company is in the market fo: 
six 50-ton steel gondolas. It is almost impossible t 
correctly quote actual prices on plates, every sale mad 
depending on who the buyer is, whether he is applying 
to a regular source of supply, and how soon he wants 
the plates, and the quantity. We now quote 4-in. and 
heavier sheared plates at 9c. to 10c. at mill for delivery 
in third and fourth quarters, while plates from ware 
house in small lots for fairly prompt delivery bring 12c 
and higher. On ship plates, mills are quoting from 10 
to 12¢. to domestic yards. The above prices apply only 
on domestic orders, as the Government purchases at very 
much lower figures. 


Sheets.—All the sheet mills are cutting down allot 
ments to regular customers who have been on thei 
books for years, and are absolutely refusing to quote o1 
new business not coming from regular customers, con- 
serving as much of their output of sheets of all grades 
for Government needs as much as they possibly can. It 
is expected the sub-committee on sheets of the Ameri 
can Iron & Steel Institute will shortly place very heavy 
orders with the sheet mills for sheets to be used in mak- 
ing camp stoves, also for cantonments and for other wa 
purposes. There will also be a heavy demand for sheets 
for indirect Government business, and before long it is 
expected that many of the sheet mills will be devoting 
50 per cent or more of their output to Government or 
ders, direct and indirect. The scarcity in the supply of 
sheets for the general trade is steadily getting mors 
acute, and premiums of $10 to $20 per ton over what 
are regarded as regular prices are being paid for sheets 
for fairly prompt shipment. Prices will be found or 
page 1581. 


Iron and Steel Bars. — The output of the mills or 
both iron and steel bars is virtually sold up for this 
year, and the leading makers of steel bars have heavy 
contracts on their books for delivery in first half of next 
year. The Government will be a heavy buyer of bars 
for war purposes, and the mills are not anxious to take 
on more business, as they desire to conserve as much of 
their output as they can for the expected Government 


demand. Prices will be found on page 1581. 


Hoops and Bands.—There are no regular prices on 
bands. Small lots of steel hoops for 
fairly prompt shipment bring 5.50c. to 6c., and steel 
bands 4.50c. to 5c. at mill. Regular customers are co. 
ered over this year at lower prices on contracts placed 
ome time ago. 


eithe hoops or 


Muck Bar.—We quote best grade of muck bar made 
from all pig iron at $90 to $100 per gross ton at mak- 
er’s mill, 


Wire Rods.—The domestic and also the export de 
mand for wire rods is still abnormally heavy and loca! 
makers report they are turning down nice business in 
rods every day, which they are unable to supply. The 
output of rods is being cut down to some extent, as 
more steel is being diverted by steel mills for other 
products. Sales of soft Bessemer and open hearth rods 
have lately been made to domestic trade at $95 per tor 
and higher at mill, and soft rods for shipment to Can 


ada have sold recently at $100 at mill and better. Rods 
running above 0.60 carbon have sold at $120 at mill 


Prices in detail on page 1581. 


Wire Products.—The wire mills, more and more, are 
conserving their output for regular customers only 
and for the Government demand, which, it is expected, 
will be very heavy. All sales managers of wire mills 
have been under instructions for some time not to ac 
cept any orders for nails or wire without first submit 
ting them to the home office, Quantities of nails 
wanted by regular customers are being scaled down and 
there are not enough nails by a good deal to meet th 
demand. Contracts for wire nails at the new price 
of $4 per keg, adopted June 15, are readily made by) 
customers for delivery at the convenience of the mills. 
The American Steel & Wire Co. is still quoting to 
its regular customers wire nails on the basis of $3.20 
and bright basic wire $3.25 per 100 lb. The fact that 
this wide difference exists in price on wire nails and 
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wire being quoted by the American Steel & Wire Co. 
and the independent mills is leading to some confusion 
in the jobbing trade. In many cities there are job- 
bers who buy practically their entire supply of nails 
and wire from the American company, and in the 
same cities there are jobbers who buy their supply from 
independent mills, and the fact that the latter are pay- 
ing $16 per ton more for wire nails than is being 
charged by the American company has led toa good deal 
of complaint from jobbers who buy from independent 
mills, who say they are being undersold by their com- 
petitors. Just how this problem will be worked out is 
a question. Prices in effect from June 15 by the in- 
dependent mills are published on page 1581. 


Shafting—The new demand for shafting is heavy, 
and specifications against contracts are coming in very 
freely. While there has been some falling off in orders 
lately from the automobile trade, this has again come 
up to usual size, indicating that the automobile build- 
ers are already starting to build motor trucks and othe 
vehicles for the Government, in the manufacture 
which very large quantities of shafting will be used. 
Specifications from the screw stock machine trade are 
very heavy. Local makers of shafting are virtually sold 
ip for this year, and any maker that can furnish shaft 
ing fairly promptly can get close to list price. Dis 
counts on cold rolled shafting now range from list to 
10 and 5 per cent off, the 15 per cent discount having 
about disappeared. 


of 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—One local make: 

out of the market as a seller of spikes, having its 
entire output sold up for this year. Another maker 
reports that its output is cut down very much because 
of inability to get steel. This maker of spikes uses 
rdinarily 1000 tons 1%4-in. billets per week when run- 
ning single turn, but for some time past has not been 
receiving on an average more than 200 tons of 1%-in. 
billets per week, and in some weeks received less, thus 
cutting the output of spikes of this particular maker 
to about 20 per cent of normal. The demand for spikes 
is heavy, and for prompt shipment almost any prices 
can be obtained. The new demand for boat spikes is 
abnormally heavy, but it is hard to find any maker who 
can furnish them, owing to the shortage in the steel 
supply. Prices on all grades of spikes are up $5 per 
ton or more. The new demand for track bolts and also 
specifications against contracts are very heavy, and 
prices are strong. Prices are published on page 1581. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel—As noted last week, the 
demand for cold rolled strip steel is heavy and the 
supply of steel is steadily shortening. Makers of cold 
rolled strip steel are now selling only for delivery in 
60 days, insisting that 50 per cent of the specification 
must accompany each order and the other 50 per cent 
within 30 days. On this kind of contracts mills are 
charging 9c, at mill and small current orders prices 
range from 10c. to 12c. at mill. Terms are 30 days net, 
less 2 per cent for cash in 10 days, sold in quantities 
of 300 lb. or more. 


Nuts and Bolts.—The new demand is still very heavy, 
and owing to the shortage in steel and also in labor 
to some extent, makers of nuts and bolts are not able 
to make their full output. There is also some export 
demand, but this is being turned down, as makers of 
nuts and bolts desire to conserve their entire output for 
domestic trade. Prices are very firm, but are not 
likely to be advanced in the near future, unless there 
should be a further advance in semi-finished steel. 
Prices in detail on page 1581. 

Rivets.—Makers report the new demand heavy, but 
the supply of steel is unsatisfactory, and they are not 
able to make a full output. There is still a good for- 
eign demand, but this is not being satisfied, as the 
needs of domestic customers are heavier than makers 
can supply. The prices on structural rivets are $5.25 
per 100 Ib., base, and on cone head boiler rivets $5.35, 
base, per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms are 30 days 
net, or one-half of 1 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Wrought Pipe.—Late last week, La Belle Iron 
Works and the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. issued new 
cards on steel pipe, lowering discounts 8 points to 13 
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points on different sizes or an advance of $16 to $26 
per ton. However, no other makers of steel pipe have 
advanced prices and are still selling to regular custom 
ers on the discounts as adopted May 1. The National 
Tube Co. is still taking care of its trade as best it can 
on the discounts adopted April 1, which represents 
prices that are $12 per ton less than are being charged 
by independent mills, and from $28 to $38 per ton less 
than are being quoted by the two independent mills that 
advanced their prices last week. No changes whatever 
have been made in discounts on iron pipe, those adopted 
on May 1 still being in effect. None of the pipe mills 
has any pipe of consequence to sell for this year, but 
all the mills are trying to take care of the 


regula 
trade as best they can. All kinds of inquiries are 
being put out by gas and oil interests for line pipe for 
this year delivery, but mills are steadily turning these 
down, as they cannot possibly spare the pipe. The Gulf 
Refining Co. of this city has covered on a part of its 
needs of oil country goods for 1918, amounting to 15,000 


tons or more, this tonnage having been distributed 
among several mills. Reports that this company is in the 
market for 100 miles of 6-in. line pipe are not officially 
confirmed. On lap weld pipe, mills are practically sold 
ip for all of this year, and some have heavy busines 
entered for 1918. The new demand for butt weld sizes 
of iron and steel pipe is quiet, and mills can make de 
liveries in 10 to 12 weeks from date of order. The 


operations all over the coun 
try has greatly restricted the new demand for butt 
weld pipe The discounts in effect 


falling off in new buildi 


on iron and ste 
pipe, aside from these given in the new cards of La 
Belle Iron Work and Wheeling Stee & Iron ¢ 


riven on pare L581 


0 ire 


Boiler Tubes. Conditions the hoiler t 


tube trade 
are unchanged Almost all the new sales of either iron 


or steel tubes are at prices carrying heavy premium 
this being anywhere from $20 to $40 per ton or more 
over regular nominal discount The Government is 
being furnished hundreds of thousands of feet of boule 

tubes, taking 25 per cent or more of the output ol the 
makers. On seamless steel tubing, makers are 


sold up 
for a year to 18 months. The new 


demand for oil 
country goods is abnormally heavy, and consumers are 
offering heavy premiums on prices for them. Nearly 
any price can be obtained for oil country goods, if 
fairly prompt delivery can be made. Several of the 
larger makers of steel tubes are taking care of the 
regular trade as best they can, and at prices close to 
discounts, but nearly all new sales carry very heavy 
premiums. Nominal discounts on iron and 


are given on page 1581. 


stee] tubing 


Coke.—The new demand for prompt blast furnace 
coke is very active, and at present is larger than the 
supply, with the result that prices have again advanced 
during the week. The car supply last week in the coke 
region averaged 60 to 65 per cent, and 


on Monday, 
June 25, was 80 per cent. Producers of 


furnace coke 
are not anxious to make contracts for last half of the 
year delivery, preferring to sell their furnace coke from 
month to month at whatever prices may be ruling 
Some coke producers believe the Government may later 
take over the coal and coke business, regulating the 
output, and also prices, and this is another reason 
why they are not anxious to make contracts. One 
leading coke interest whose furnace coke has a very 
high reputation for quality, has contracts with four or 
five leading consumers in the valleys and in the East 
that expire July 1, and has stated that it will not make 
any prices on contracts, but will furnish its regular 
customers with furnace coke, the price to be fixed each 
month. Cars for shipment East over the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio railroads are very scarce, and 
for this reason furnace coke for such shipment is 
bringing about 50c. per ton higher prices than for 
shipment over the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. 
We now quote high grade blast furnace coke for East- 
ern shipment at $12.50 to $13, and for shipment to the 
valleys and other Western points, $12 to $12.50 per 
net ton at oven. Nothing is being done on contracts 
for blast furnace coke. We quote best grades of 


re 


72-hour foundry coke at $12.50 to $13, and on contracts, 
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$10 to $11 per net ton at The Connellsville 
Courier gives the output of coke in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions for the week ending June 
16 as 354,459 tons, a decrease over the previous week 
of 6629 tons. 


oven. 


Old Material. 
active, 


The local 


large 


scrap market is still very 
consumers buying heavily, and 
prices are from $2 to $3 per ton higher on nearly all 
grades. 


several 


There is a heavy new demand for steel melt 
ing scrap, low phosphorus melting stock and borings 
and turnings, and Pittsburgh consumers are 
that dealers anticipate shipments. 


insisting 
One large consumer 
has bought heavy steel melting scrap very freely, and 
is said to have paid as high as $45 and better, de 
livered. At least one sale of 1500 tons of selected heavy 


steel melting scrap has been made at $47, delivered 
There is a lively demand for low phosphorus melting 
stock and sales have been made at $60, with reports 
that $65 has been done. Turnings have brought $23 to 
$24, and cast iron borings as high as $26, delivered. 
The supply of scrap of all kinds is light, and some 
dealers who have fairly large stocks in their yards 


are holding it for highe prices. The fact that Bes 
and 


semer 
basic pig iron are still going up is the one main 
reason why dealers believe that all kinds of melting 
scrap used in open-hearth steel practice will be stil 
higher. The demand fo: 


scrap in the Youngstown and 


Sharon districts is very active, and consumers in both 
valleys are buying freely. 

Prices for delivery in Pittsburgh and other cor 
suming points that take Pittsburgh freight rate pel 
gross ton, are as follows: 
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CHICAGO, June 25 

With the lack of specific information as to w hat the 
Government will require or pay for steel products, 
there is now coupled discussion as to the possibility of 


the official fixing of prices which private consumers are 
to pay. 
to many minds, yet the talk is disconcerting. It is as 
serted that an effort to fix the price of even one pro luct 
would be far-reaching and be likely to 

There seems to be more uncertainty to-day 
as to much, in the future, the milis 
to do of their own initiative than at any time hereto 


The latter proposition seems an impossible one 


result in great 
confusion. 


how will be able 


fore. It is questioned how far the stee] industry car 
support the Government through the payment of wat 
taxes, supplying war material at low prices and ger 
erous investments in war bond issues, and yet get a 


square deal, if restrictions are too sweeping. A West 

ern mill will supply 7250 tons of shrapnel steel, de 

liveries to begin in July and spread over the remainder 
of the year at 3.75c., Pittsburgh base. The material 
wiil go to a company which has taken a contract for 
1,400,000 of the 9,000,000 shells which the Government 
has ordered. The shipyards are urging the mills to 
acce'erate production. Structural jobs are notable only 
bevause of their absence, and the situation, with regard 
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to other steel products, has changed but little. Last 

first-half Northern No. 2 foundry iron is quoted at $5 
furnace, and Southern No. 2 for the same deliveri: 
are $45, Birmingham. Cast-iron pipe has been a 
vanced $5 a ton. Something of a halt has come to t} 
old material market, and quotations are softer, if 
lower than they were a week ago. 


Pig fron. — A maker of Southern iron to-day 
nounced a definite quotation for last half delivery, fix 
ing the quotation for standard No. 2 foundry at $4 
Birmingham, or $49, Chicago, but at this price orders ar: 
subject to furnace approval. The same level is quote 
for first half delivery, but for this position submissi 
to the furnace is not required. Until to-day a quotatio 
for last half was almost unobtainable, while the first 
half was held at $42, Birmingham. At the latter price, 
and previously at $41, some excellent tonnages wer 
booked, including one lot of 4000 tons taken by a plow 
manufacturer. Other lots ranging from 500 to 2000 
placed. Small odd lots of last half 
Southern have been purchased at $50, Chicago, or $46 
Birmingham. Last half iron is unquestionably tight 
and some makers have been unable to quote at all. For 
Northern No. 2 foundry, basic and malleable Bessemer 
Northern high phosphorus, $55, furnace, is 
quoted, and sales have been made at this price. The 
makers are heavily sold ahead for both this year and the 
first half of next. Definite quotations for charcoal iro 
are difficult to obtain for the reason that furnace cor 
firmation is required. One maker quotes $55 to $60, fur 
nace, according to grade, sales having been made at 
both these figures, but it is stated that the lower pric: 
will probably soon disappear, as the iron available in 
the next 12 months is gradually being reduced. On many 


ons have been 


also for 


juiries no quotations are being made because of the 
hold ircn for regular customers. Other makers 

quecte $57.50 to $60, furnace, for the first half of next 
yeal at.ng they have none to sell for 1917 delivery. 
Whil ome sellers of silvery iron cannot get quota- 


ions from the furnaces others have had $80 named for 
to 9 per For 8 per cent, $70 to $80, furnace, is 
The following quotations are for iron 
delivered at consumers’ yards, except those for North 
ern foundry, malleable Bessemer, and basic irons, which 
are f o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching charge 
averaging 50c. per ton: 


cent. 
out the range. 


Superior charcoal, Nos. 1 to 4 $57.00 to $62.00 

e Superior charcoal, Nos » and 6 
i scotcl 7.00 to 62.00 
Northern coke foundry, No, 1 0 
Norther \ foundry No. 2 5.00 
‘ ! coke foundry, No. 3 54.50 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry 55.00 
si rn coke No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft 19.500 
. hern coke No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft 19.00 
\I eable Bessemer »00 
Bas ¢ 5.00 
Low-phosphorus 5.00 
s ‘ ‘ per cent 70.00 to 80.00 


Ferroalloys.—For 80 per cent ferromanganese there 
a steady flow of inquiry, with $450 quoted for early 
delivery, $400 for the last quarter and the first half. 


t 


Plates.—For tank plates 9c. to 9.50c., 
Fittskurgh, i offered, but a leading mill to 
rroffers have been made has declined to 
take the business for the reason that it wishes to be 
fully prepared to handle Covernment demands, and at 
the same time wishes to impose the minimum amount 
of distress on its customers. It is probable that lim- 
ited quantities can be obtained for delivery in the next 
two or three months at 9c. to 9.50c., although one mill 
is asking 10c., and is taking a limited amount of busi 
ness for delivery in the third quarter only. The ship 
yards are urging the mills to increase production, and 
have in readiness material for the next lot of ships laid 
down. Jobbers’ quotations are unchanged. 


common 
being 


such 


. = ° . 
We quot for Chicago delivery of plates out of jobb 


Structural Material.—That building operations i 
volving shapes are few is evidenced by the fact that 
the leading interest announces but one building job, 

manu‘acturing plant for the Linde Air Products Co., 

Seattle, Wash., and that will be of concrete, requir- 
ing 119 tons of reinforcing rods. The Grand Trunk 
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System has inquired for 1000 box cars, and that is the radica eak hardly | . 


l ( 15 
sum total of the car business. As for prices, the lead recede a little, t others , ‘ 
ng interest reasserts that it has none, its attitude to ahead t Lire t 
ward the market being unchanged, as it will be unt ( pa 
the Government’s requirements become more clearly, where t t ? I 
defined. An Eastern mill is taking a limited amount of er ‘ era 
isiness, delivery in the third quarter, at 6c., Pitts t it. W t | ‘ 
irgh, or 6.189c., Chicago Cl 
sars.—An agricultural interest 1s Ul tne mar 
r several thousand tons of steel bars fi mmed 
shipment, and may be able to find a price a little lower 
nal 1.689c., Chicago ne quotation of an Eas r? 
r deliver n tf third quarte ind perhaps I I 
pen price ca carn I are quote i t } ; 
1 - . 
) Chicago nd pars trom 10c. to Cc} 
go, one prominent ‘ is g 4.50c. t i 
ther 4.10 to 4.25 ist? neo the a 
en wher hose 1otir have produ : 
rs’ prices are unchanged 
I 
Wire Products.—The leading interest st lher 
ts nominal quotations based on 3.20c. for wire 1 
le independent makers ask 4 Some consumet 
maker of drive chain, for example. Say tney ive 
en up against delayed deliveries so long that old 
rders are beginning to bear fruit, and the situatior 
clearing a little for them. Others protest agai ' 
ng allotted so much material and no more Si € 
he latter, it declared, are endeavoring to i1 ‘ Rivets and Bolts G i 
their future needs by stocking up to a greater extent take! efinit cti n it rena 


Ss usual. We quote tne prices of the ind pendent ets I ts, ‘ red ! ii! , referred ft 


akers to jobbers, per 100 lb., Pittsburgh a week | : ne ' j 
tne manutact e! i a e. but the ir 
, int 7 rr “a : 9 ae anx I that & ernment hould be place 
Sheets.—No. 10 blue annealed sheets are quoted at 
89c. to 9.939c., Chicago, and one pass cold rolled at 
689 to 9.189¢c. Sellers usually quoting on No 28s 
) 


ilvanized have no prices to give, and the level n 
enerally be stated at 10c. Pittsburgh, and up 
‘ers of sheets, new to the market, have receive 
y little satisfaction from the mills of late T 
bers have made an advance of ec. in their 


d ] f . 
ons for lots out of warenouse. 


Philadelphia 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Representatives of ra 


rs see little wisdom in purchases for 1919 ds ery , 
activity is repo ted The price of light ra \ itior C ‘ ’ nt ‘ } 


advanced Sd per ton 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Anoth« ince, t ne 
on, ynnouncs y the pipe make who at 
: r 
I ome ( elation petween tne Di 
p iuct i! e of pig iro Son Mmpor 
(sy nme? Wwol vet ‘ piaced ‘ 1 
ply na ndenser castil Hamn : I 
ed 100 ! with Jam« I { V Ww SO! I ‘ 
A 
Mont., will ope is on 1500 t to-morrow 
Old Material.—There is a marked tender n the mat are 
t of both consumers and dealers to go slowly, an effect Ware has bet » genera 
4 1 result prices are fter, although as yet thers p by lina! ymmet t t the Gover! 
been no pronounced recessions. Some art higher ent has been Naving feu by 0 , g, UNGEF Lease, 
7 they were a week ago. It is pointed out that a storag liding with about /0,UUU Teet of oor space 


} f ‘ tt " ' re ore " ‘ now Inder conetruct 
sumers need scrap as Nn uch as ever, and that a Very ittie New & ag pa Ww unde! rucvior 
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in this city, and the advances in iron and steel are 
given by builders as factors in this arrested develop- 
ment. 


Pig Iron.—Strength and activity have been shown 
in the pig iron market during the week, with orders 
in fair volume and prices advancing. Quotations are 
showing an unusual spread, due to high prices, varia- 
tions in analysis and range in the period of delivery. 
The opening of a new furnace in Virginia, with its 
consequent offering of iron in this market, throws a 
light on conditions, for the opening price of $45 furnace 
rose by rapid leaps to $50 for No. 2 X. Prices rang- 
ing from $58 to $62 a ton for high silicon Virginia 
irons have been quoted in this market. For standard 
Virginia No. 2 X, the minimum price seems to be $48 
furnace, and this is apparently the market basis, as 
it reflects the opinions of several important producers 
and has been established by recent transactions. Small 
lots of gray forge have been sold at $49, under rather 
strict specification. Basic iron is still quiet, and a 
purely nominal quotation is $50. Standard low phos- 
phorus, virtually unobtainable for nearby delivery, is 
held at a nominal figure of $90. Quotations for standard 
brands, prompt shipment and delivery in buyers’ yards, 


range about thus: 
No. 2 X 

No. 2 plair 
2 X foundry : 0.25 


> plain 7 


Eastern Pa 
Eastern Pa 
Virginia No 
Virginia No 
Basic 

(ray forge 

Standard low 


19.75 
0.00 
Hu To iy 00 


90.00 


17 

phosphoru 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Bar iron is apparently firmly 
fixed on a basis of 4%c Pittsburgh, whether conditions 
be immediate business or delivery anywhere within third 
quarter. One considerable local interest is quoting 5c, 
but this figure somewhat above the market. For 
steel bars, a large producer quotes 4c Pittsburgh as 


is 
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ernment account. Work of this character is likely { 
be placed shortly. Meanwhile 8%c Pittsburgh for N, 
10 blue annealed remains the minimum for ordinar; 
commercial business, with no sales reported this week 

Billets.—Forging billets continue to be held at $12: 
Pittsburgh by Eastern mills, with soft open heart!) 
billets at $110 and no sales. Open hearth slabs are he|; 
at $110, the price established by a sale here severa 
weeks ago. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen hay: 
been somewhat stronger this week, and an inquiry fo: 
several hundred tons of 11 per cent Bessemer ferro 
silicon is reported. Ferromanganese remains at $45) 
to $460 for prompt, with 50 per cent ferrosilicon quote 
at $250 to $300 for prompt. 

Old Materials.—While there is little actual chang: 
in the old materials market, as compared with a few 
days ago, there is an apparent feeling of uncertainty 
which in some quarters takes on the idea that the crest 
of the present movement may have been reached. East 
ern mills are still inactive in the market, and the rea 
buying is on Pittsburgh and Ohio account. Materia 
is still searce, the lack of cars being a factor in this 
While some handlers of scrap stick to their old policy 
of selling only within Eastern territory, even at prices 
below those offered for shipment west, sales of No. 
heavy melting steel scrap to Eastern mills at $40 and 
better have been made. However, the rapid mounting 
of prices which was so pronounced a week ago has not 
been seen this week, and a number of items in the list 
show no change over a week ago. Machine shop turn 
ings for Eastern delivery sell at $22 to $23, and should 
have been so quoted last week, but for shipment to 
Pittsburgh $3 more is commanded. The same is true 
as to cast borings. Prices to-day, based on Eastern 
Pennsylvania delivery, except as otherwise noted, range 
about thus per gross ton: 


> j j y ile <« yj 2 2S 4 "Tt S t F 
the minimum, while another interest, whiecn i: out of ioe: 2 ni ealieinie ieee $39.00 to $41.00 
the market on soft steel bars, is asking that price for Old steel rails, rerolling....... 50.00 to 55.00 
concrete bars. The sale of some odds and ends of on ecg “re heavy melting oe oben cr ah 
: . : See id iron rails ewe a sad 52. 55. 
steel bars, which in other times would have qualified Old carwheels . 85.00 to 37.00 
ac cers cc ra ol : o. 1, ; Tho ‘ 4 No. 1 railroad wrought 57.00 to 59.00 
as scrap, is reported at 4c by a third mill. The marke at Goes ae eee te seas 
for bar iron and steel bars continues firm. Bundled sheets 26.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 busheling 18.00 to 20.00 
Coke.—Fuel conditions continue to furnish a prob ee ee oro orcs 
: : as rings be » 2H. 
lem to iron and steel makers. Lack of coke, and poor No. 1 cast 39.00 to 41.00 
quality in such as did come through, are blamed for Grate wera railroad th i. Sree 
: as > . Stove plate : 2 to 22.0 
heavy reduction in tonnage at Eastern furnaces. Foun- Railroad malleable ce 2 Oto 33.0 
dry coke is quoted today at $12.50 to $13 oven for spot ee “oes et ee ee :; 
- - (new specification ) ooo ’ ' 


fuel. 


interfer 


Structural Material.—Government work is 
ing more and more with the schedules in structural 
mills, and domestic inquiries are light. Additional 
contracts for third quarter specification at 6c Pitts- 
burgh are reported by one of the mills still in position 
to take on business, while another gives 5c as its figure 
for anything like early delivery, with price advances 
in sight. An inquiry is in this market on several hun- 
dred tons for an extension of the erecting shop in the 
Washington Navy Yard. The Belmont Iron Works has 
received the award on 2500 for the Baltimore 
Drydock & Shipbuilding Co. 


tons 


Plates.—Manufacturers are literally being begged 
to sell plates, particularly by export interests to which 
price is of little apparent moment. Regular customers 
are the only ones who seem to be able to get con- 
sideration, and 10c base Pittsburgh for tank steel re- 
mains the minimum, with 12%c the bottom price for 
boat steel. Contracts continue to be made for third 


quarter only. 


eral ranging from 1000 tons downwards. 
6000 tons for Italy has been going around in vain in 
this market, while another inquiry for 8000 tons coupled 
with 2500 tons of bars and angles, likewise for export, 
could find no taker. Japanese inquiry for ship plates 
and boiler steel has been noted here, but “fancy prices” 
said to reach 14c for boat steel have had no effect. 
Sheets.—Capacity in Eastern sheet mills has been 


thoroughly pre-empted, with practically no chance for 
anybody to place any further orders except on Gov- 


One manufacturer reports turning down 


two specifications aggregating 7400 tons, besides sevy- 
One order of 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, June 26. 

Iron Ore.—There is a steady demand for small lots 
of ore and one firm reports several sales aggregating 
about 100,000 tons during the week. The car situation 
has improved somewhat and Lake shipments have be 
come very heavy. One of the plans that has been 
worked out by the iron ore shippers’ clearing house t 
facilitate ore movement is to divide the districts among 
the various shippers. The shippers will pay special! 
attention to the distribution of ore in their districts and 
help expedite the movement. M. A. Hanna & Co. will 
after ore received at Erie and Buffalo and for 
shipments to eastern furnaces. Supervision of 
shipped from Cleveland to Valley and Pittsburgh co! 
sumers will be in the hands of Pickands, Mather & 
Co., who will look after the Erie Railroad shipment 
while M. A. Hanna & Co. will oversee the Pennsylvania 
Railroad shipments. Oglebay, Norton & Co. will direct 
the movement from Toledo to southern Ohio. We quote 
prices as follows, delivered lower Lake ports: Old range 
Bessemer, $5.95; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; old range 





look 
ore 


non-Besemer, $5.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.05. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiries are still fairly plentiful but 
sales have fallen off somewhat, owing largely to th 
fact that most producers are trying to avoid taking 
much additional tonnage. A new high price for foun- 
dry iron is reported in a sale of a 300 ton lot for ear! 
shipment made by a Cleveland firm in Pittsburgh yes 
terday, at $58. Lake and Valley furnaces have geén- 
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erally marked up prices and $55 at furnace appears to 
be the ruling quotation for No. 2 foundry for any de- 
livery before July, 1918. Several first half contracts 
have been taken at that price. Among the larger in- 
quiries is one from a Cleveland district for 1000 tons 
of No. 1 and 1000 tons of No. 2 for the half 
Producers are asking $53 to $55 for basic and 


first 


iron 


around $58 for Bessemer iron. A southern Ohio con- 
sumer is inquiring for 5000 to 10,000 tons of basic 


iron for the third or fourth quarter. Southern iron is 
quoted as high as $50, Birmingham, for No. 2 for the 
first half. An additional sale of 300 tons of Ohio silvery 
iron was made last week at $70 for 8 per cent silicon 
and as high as $85 is now being asked. An Ohio steel] 
maker is inquiring for 2000 tons of silvery for prompt 
shipment and 3000 tons for the first quarter for use ir 
making a special grade of steel for export. Another 
inquiry is for 600 tons for the third quarter delivery 
A Cleveland interest has sold small lots of low pho 

phorus iron at $83 and is now quoting this grade at 


$85. We quote f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 
Bessemer > Lo 
Basic O.50t 
Northern No. 2 foundr $1.30 to 
Southern No found 
Gray forge 
Ohio Ilvery, S per cent s or i1.¢ 
Standard low phos \ ‘ furn 


Coke.—Owing to the fact that few producers ars 
willing to make contracts at stated prices, many of the 
foundry coke consumers are entering into contracts 
with producers for specified tonnages for weekly de- 
ivery, agreeing to pay the price prevailing at the time 
of shipment. This assures the consumers a supply of 
coke and they can terminate these agreements at any 
time. This cancellation clause will permit them to make 
ontracts at lower prices, should they be able to do so. 
For prompt shipment standard Connellsville foundry 
oke is quoted at $12.50 per net ton, and 
at $12 to $12.50 per net ton at oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel. — Inquiries for steel fo 
Government work are coming out in increasing volume, 
but outside of contracts involving small lots of steel th 

lers have not been definitely given and the placing of 
the steel is being held up for this reason. In some cas¢ 
protection has been given on steel for Government wor] 
Three automobile plants in the Central West—the Wil 
ys-Overland, Cadillac and Packard—are understood 

e making aeroplane motors, and some other aeropla 
ork has been placed. Inquiry for steel for purposes 
10t required directly or indirectly by the Government 
ight and mills generally are avoiding taking orders as 
much as possible, reserving their capacity for the Gov 
rnment. One Pittsburgh district mill that opened its 
ooks a few days ago for a third quarter contract has 
osed with much of its regular trade for that delivery 
10c. for plates, 6c. for structural and 4.50c. for bars 
\ Cleveland mill has advaneed its plate and 
ow quoting 10c. to 12.50c., Pittsburgh, for tank plates 
and is booking orders at the maximum price. Some of 
the mills are no longer quoting prices on hard stee 
bars because they are unable to get old rails. Hard 
steel is now quoted at 4c. for reinforcing bars and 4.25c 
for implement bars. The high price of scrap has nearly 
lriven the bar iron mills out of the market, and when 
iotations are made they are on the basis of 5c., Pitts- 
burgh. The demand for sheets continues very heavy 
nd round tonnage sales are reported at 8.50c. for No. 
28 box annealed and No. 10 blue annealed, and 10.50c. 
for No. 28 galvanized. In spite of the slowing down of 
he passenger automobile trade there is a heavy demand 
from these works for finished sheets, which are scarce, 
nd some consumers have not yet covered with last half 
yntracts. Warehouse prices are unchanged at 5c. for 
eel bars, 5.25c. for structural material, 9c. for plates 
d 8c. for blue annealed sheets. 


furnace coke 


prices 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—A leading Cleveland bolt 
nd nut manufacturer advanced prices June 20 about 10 
per cent. Some of the other Cleveland makers have 
ade corresponding advartces. The demand is very 


eavy from the implement trade, railroads and jobbers. 
Manufacturers are trying to avoid making contracts as 
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much as possible and are taking orders for shipment as 


soon as deliveries can be made, which is within three or 





four months. Considerable business is being placed di- 1 

rectly to meet Government requirements, but no ar 

rangement has been made as yet on prices for direct 

Government orders. Cleveland rivet manufacturers have 

advanced prices for the fourth quarter delivery to 5.25c. 

for structural rivets and 5.35c., Pittsburgh, for boile: 

rivets to conform with the price advances made by Pitts 

burgh manufacturers a week ago, but are still quoting 

old prices, 4.90c. for structural rivets and 5c. for boiler 

rivets for the third quart elivery These prices, how 

ever, are likely to be withdrawn any day. The placit 

of large orders by the Government is still pending, and # 

it is probable that price arrangement will be entered 

into on a conversion basis Bolt and nut discounts are 

as follows 8 
Ce 

It 

Old Material. The 1 Si 1 ery a ‘ 

with prices unsettled and st howing an upward tend 

ency The re wide pl j I é paid DY dealer! 

who are still covering on short es. Sales of round 

tonnage Oo! avy me yy i ire rep rted to 7. 

Cleveland and Valley mills There i good mand for 

oring nd turnings in the | irgh dist \ sale ? 

of 1000 t it heavy meiting rap 1 e} ted at a 

$47.50 for deli ery a Mone ind round lot ule have 

been made at $46.50 to Ma nd other Ohio mill . 

and at $45 to $46 to Cleveland 1 Stee arwhee : 

have 1 0 r it $40 Lye rs have i 
j ‘ 4 


Birmingham 


: 
BIRMINGHAM, June (By Wire.) | 

Pig lron.—On Monday the leading sellers of fou | 
iron marked up 1918 delivery iron to $45, a 1gval ol 
$3. This is also its mir im { 1917. Other pro | 
inent interests had not lu ay advanced beyo | 
$42.50 for 1918, but sale nad bet made at 34 ind al 
will doubtless advance forthwitl A la rt il 
for Central Western deliver: rought $46 Spo 
in some cases has sold at $46.50 to $51 No one 
spot prices except on inquiry. Nothing less than $46 
has been done in the past few d Fach adv 

ems to render consumers more anxious T 
1918 deliver 
(By V ; 

The spot market is anyone’s The ired 
thing it the close of the Wee endir y J iné > Was 
that $45 was the minimum of furnace iron, with almost 
none obtal le as all n cers are behir d on deliveri 
owing to car shortage. A man desiring 30 tons of 
rush iron and trading through a broker was asked $51 


This was 


was liable 


understood that the deal was made. 


but at the time of 


It is 
exceptional, 





occurrence 





to duplication at any time. The Matthews Iron & 
Mining Co., Rome, Ga., after many months of prepara- 
tion, lighted fires in its Silver Run furnace at that 
place June 21. The consummation of the deal, by which 
this company also acquired the properties of the Day 
ton, Tenn., Coal & Iron Co., 
time. The output of the 
contracted for for 


took place about the same 
furnace is understood to be 
time to come. The Shelby 
Iron Co. expects to blow in a charcoal stack on foundry 
July 1. We prompt delivery 


Birmingham furnace 


some 


iron soon after quote for 


yards min 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Cast iron pipe has gone up $2 per 


tor Practically all Southern shops are sharing the 
(;overnment cantonment t ness, (ordel nave 

given for Louisville and Columbia, S. C., as well a 
Chattanooga and some other points. Some cones 0! 

were made the Government, it 1 inderstood. Colun 

bia takes ten miles of 16-in. pipe. We quote per net 
ton f.o.b. Birmingham pipe shop yards as follows: 
1 in., $58; 6 in. and upwards, $55, with $1 added fo1 
ras pipe and extra lengths. 


Coal and Coke.—Standard beehive foundry coke sells 


at $12.50 to $15, according to whether Is contract ¢ 

spot. Milling coal brings $2.50 to $3.50; blacksmithi 

coal, $5 to $6. Furnace coke sold at $6 to S&S per 
ton. Car shortage is still badly felt 





Old Material—Scrap dealers have discovered tl 
full value of the materials handled by them fol 
from the East, which, 


rements, led to the heaviest 


a tremendous demand 


mented by the local re 


week in the history of the Birmingham deale1 Buyer 
paid as many as 10 different prices r the same ma 
terial, with a range of $10 to $12 per ! Dealers di 
not Know trom day to day what to charge and fre 
quently discovered, a few hours after making a trad 
that much more might ] een vcotte By the . 
of the week ending June 24 prices were neare1 
general basis with all and settled down at the maxi 
We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham pij 
aras as follow 

‘ ‘ 

Steel Bars.—Steel bat rloa ts f. « B 
ham made another advar and re now 
1.50c. to 4.75¢c.; iron bars, 4.3 

a F 
St. Louis 

Pig Iron.—B 
apparent 
tl 
iY { I ‘ 

nee rice TI 
to n e price it 
in the market Y 
hasic for « at : 
local fur eS i ae pr ‘ 
mating $62 per P 
talled about 2500 t 
del \ thers ) 
va at whicl pig oO Y 
with No. 2 Southerr I ! 
Birmings m for 1918 « e! rte ) 
$50. The local furnace is making its fir 2 
price at $55, with the last half of 1917 at $60 per t 


Chicago No. 2X foundry is held at $55 to $56 any d 
livery, and No. 2 Northern, 
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quarter and $50 to $53 for first half of 1918. Thes 
however, are but approximate figures, everything goi: 
up to the furnace for approval. 

Coke.—An inquiry for 10,000 tons of smelter co] 
appeared in the market, but has not been closed, tl 
price being in negotiation between the bidding repr: 
sentatives and their ovens. At the present 
hour foundry 


time 7 

y coke, Connellsville, is held here at $12 
to $13, ovens, while furnace coke is at approximat: 
the same figures. The local by-product coke is 
because of contracts, and nearby producer 
in the market here. 


available 
are not 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products tl] 
arket has been, so far as new contracts are concerne 
Very little buying is being permitt« 
by the representatives of the mills, who have orde 
to discourage consumers for the present because of tl 
ative demands elsewhere. Movement out of war 
is well beyond the ability of the 


? 


non-existent. 


mpe! 


houss 


warehouseme! 


o handle. We quote for stock out of warehouse 
ollow Soft steel bars, 4.55c.; iron bars, 4.50c.; str 
tural material, 5.05c.; tank plates, 8.05c.; No. 10 b 


annealed sheets, 9.55c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold roll 
iss, & RHec.: No 


28 galvanized sheets, black she 


Old Material—In the scrap market during 


earlier part of last week there was a very sharp uy 


ward trend because of the excited conditions prev: 


ng, and the figures were moved up spasmodically ar 


apparently without any good therefor. Afte 


reason 





being pegged pretty well up for the most of the w 
there was a weakening tendency, and to-day pri 

e being put $2 to $3 per ton lower than the peal 
of the high spell of last week. There is a feelir 


that the prices have gone too far upward, and dealers 


are beginning to review the situation more carefully 
Consuming interests are buying still when the prices 
the but they are not bidding up the market in 
Vay In addition to this, the railroads are b 


ng to show a disposition to take advantage of the 
prices pr iiling and the lists coming out are having 
their effect also on the market. Lists out during the 
veek included about 10,000 tons from the Baltimore & 
2000 tons from the St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
000 tons from the Burlington, 1000 tons from th 
Wabash, and a number of smaller lists from other 

ids in this territory. We dealers’ prices 

consumers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, 


quote 


G i 
Vet Te 
Eastern Steel Co., which for a year has 
g out the old ore mines at Boyertown, B« 
naking other repairs, will discont 
work June 30. It is said that the company will 1 
itself of the option to buy the property. 
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British Steel Market patty iw afteercengeciegyes Lawl sitemeThen ngke oS 


cid has 1 iced er t W the 
len 1 WT S t ie \ akers already a 
Ferromanganese Advancing and Being Made in months ahead, prices hav usly advanced 
Australia—Tin Plate Strong relay 
(By Cable) Current quotatior for § é ent wor! ange I 
. l i \ 
LONDON, ENGLAN June Ther ‘ 
The Cleveland pig-i: market is quiet bu for fer , ' nee tion , 
a heavy demand for hematite iron. Tin plates are fi: the market , hee manent ‘ itn cat Ms 
d business is more difficult, demand « L ‘ 
pply Bla sneets re £21 5ds ind ! 
Le el is idle. I erromanvaness is strong an¢ , : 


th licenses issued chiefly for the United States. O > 
ial : heen OA th tot Buffalo 


nquiries from the continent 
larter. Fo delivery I America in the fiz larter! I \ 
1918, $350 has been paid. Australia has been ma Pio 


vanese We quote a follov 


> : i. [ron \ithou ‘ , 
ome offers of ferroma: 


W 


Large New Steel Plant—Welsh Tin-Plate Con : adi! ait . sii 
ditions Acute tirely art first ha ' ther 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 5. (By Mail) 


The necessity of speeding up deliveries of iron and $3 ner t t rt week’s increase 
teel has become more urgent, and heavy arrea! ivi No. 1 f held at $ 
vet to be grappled with. The demand for st to $55: | ( $54 nd N > X foundry 
not slacken, but new business is extremely rest 1, t $52 t i £ t} ados command S50 % 
especially in finished material. Labor in the variou $51 at f ‘ We ‘ 
listricts continues to dwindle owing to enlistment, and and half. 2. 
the mills have many difficulties to overcome ' 
There is no change in pig iron, which in the Mid 
lands is rather uncertain, the authorities still being 
reticent as to applications from furnace owners for 


a revision of maximum prices.’ Some producers 

hope that their representations will be acceded to, 
though the delay in reaching a decision is vexatiou 
There has been more life in Cleveland foundry grades 


deliveries to home consumers in the last month ha‘ 
Old Material lat elv tak« ' ha 


een pretty full, while the June allocations are very 
iberal. There an unabated big home consumption, ; y 
1 exports are light, although an increase is likely, ' | 
. . . . ? t é ( ‘ 
e tonnage is coming to hand more regularly. Ds 
and for hematite has been intensified lately, but mak : 
. ’ ° } } | I i N r 
ers on the East Coast are so fully booked that the 
. . . ' re } » Ul t 
negotiatior f new orders is restricted, and deliveries : 
: 1 t ( ‘ ; 
iwainst old contracts are considerably | ndhand 
, , e 7 Te! y ’ 
Consumers’ needs are growing, and export allocat 
have to be kept down, while producers are holding 
intil the question of a revision of export p1 h 
en settled. The total nments from tl 
ist month an nted te +915 tor ‘ ‘ 
he pre is I 2? 618 
— { = main ne} y i 
» abatement in the stringency, pract tk 
the itp it peing llo ite | for vrovert é ‘ 
elive? to the tin-plate n e it rear Ame 
materia i ren j ae } etter T , : 
‘ . min +} fF ‘F ‘ TY . 
d quantitit oT om i y? I 
} ipout £28 ¢ ) ts of} 
I ich mors 5 
In finished steel ‘ estic . ler s inten 
Where attempts are made to p 
reetiy connect ‘ “ r 
htain: le 7, ‘ prem ric re f 
erial fre ! ( St i , 
' > ‘ ut ‘ ¥ 
New Steel Plant 
The Tes S {o1 I or I I I 
red 21 : er frontage at St re 
. the East Coast Steel Corporation, wl 
« ° : 1 j 4 
rontage for the erect tL works Whicn W I 


illions sterling. 


The outlook in the Welsh tin-plate industry has Finished Iron and Steel.—1 e are growing 


d rrown more acute. The supply of 


: ] , . ‘ ‘ " . 
raw materiais 1s tions that becaus¢ ' pis etal and he 
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melting scrap the output of most of the large steel 
companies will be less during the last half of the year 
than for the first half, which is resulting in a sharp 
curtailment of all sales. Nearly all inquiries are being 
turned down, and such inquiries as are being enter- 
tained cover only restricted sizes and that type of ma- 
terial which can be shipped during the remainder of the 
year. The demand for sheets, both black, blue an- 
nealed and galvanized, is very heavy and prices ex- 
ceedingly firm, with advancing tendency. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 27—(By Wire). 
Pig Iron.—It is reported that a round tonnage of 
Southern basic was sold in St. Louis territory at $50, 
Birmingham, for first half shipment. It is understood 
that a small part of this tonnage will be delivered in 
the last quarter of this year. A Virginia furnace has 
opened its books for a limited tonnage of No. 2 plain, 
which is offered at $50, furnace, for first half shipment. 
This figure could probably be shaded on firm offers for 
shipment during the remainder of this year. Prices ir 
all districts are still on the up grade and to-day’s quota 
tion by a number of Southern furnaces is $50, Birming 
ham, for shipment this year or the first half of 1918. 
Very little foundry iron has been sold at this price, but 
a number of contracts have been made in southern and 
central Ohio, Indiana and Michigan at $46 to $48 and 
in a few instances first half contracts were made at the 
last named figure. A local melter purchased last week 
800 tons of Southern foundry, 500 Virginia and about 
300 Northern, all for first half shipment. Southern 
Ohio furnaces are short of iron for this year and name 
$55, Ironton, for that delivery and from $51 to $55 
for the first half of next year. A large percentage of 
inquiries now received is over the telephone and in a 
number of instances offers submitted are accepted sub- 
ject to confirmation by the furnaces. All kinds of prices 
are made on high silicon irons and a small tonnage on 
8 per cent Ohio silvery has brought $85, furnace, for 
this year’s shipment. However, the furnaces are open- 
ly quoting on only first half delivery and quotations 
range from $70 to $80. Based on freight rates of $2.90 
from Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironton, we 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, for 1917 shipment, as follows: 


quote, 


Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry ane oO $49.40 to$ 50.4! 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dr and oft 17.90 to 14 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundr , {‘S.40to 49.46 
Southern coke No + ftoundt O00 to iJ 
Southern gray forge 16.90 to i 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicor 71.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No P 6.76 
Southern Ohio coke,’ N« 5f 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3 D7 
Southern Ohio malleable Besseme QF 
Basic, Northern 

Lake Superior charcoal { 


carwheel foundr 


( By Mail) 


Coke.—Reports from nearly all producing districts 
show that coke is getting scarcer and that prompt ship- 
ments are more difficult to make. Very little, if any, 
furnace coke has been sold for future shipment lately 
and foundry coke contracting is confined to nearby de 
livery. In a number of cases stiff prices have been ob- 
tained for both furnace and foundry coke that was 
loaded on cars and which could be diverted. The car 
shortage is still serious and there is no early relief in 
sight. We quote 48-hr. coke in the Connellsville dis 
trict at $9.50 to $11 per net ton at oven and 72-hr. coke 
from $11.50 to $12.50. Wise County and New River 
prices are about the same, but Pocahontas quotations 
are not quite as firm. In all four fields mentioned, as 
high as $13 per net ton has lately been obtained fon 
foundry coke that could be moved promptly. 


Souther! 





Finished Material.—The local jobbers are able to 
make fairly satisfactory deliveries on nearly all orders 
received, although this necessitates splitting up orders 
frequently and distributing different kinds of finished 
material among different customers. Plates 4 in. and 
heavier are unchanged at 9c.; structural shapes, 5c.; 
bars, 4.65c.; twisted 1.70c., and blue 


steel steel bars, 
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annealed sheets, 9c. The nearby mills quote No. 2s 
black sheets at 8.15c., Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., and 
No. 28 galvanized sheets at 10.15c. Machine shop sup 
plies are in better demand, but prices remain the same 
Machine bolts % x 4 in. and smaller take a 45 per cent 
discount; larger and longer, 30 per cent; files, 50 pe: 
cent discount; hacksaws, 10 per cent discount, and hand 
taps, 55 and 7% per cent discount. 


Old Material.—The market is not quite as stron; 
as it was last week and nearly all prices have been 
scaled down, some as much as $1 a ton. No definite 
reason is assigned for this weakness and it certainly is 
not due to any increase in stocks nor to any decrease 
in the demand for scrap. The following are dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. at yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheet scrap : : $°3.50 to $24.00 
Old iron rails ac ake aid le aoe a sik Oe -. 40.00 to 40.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up ... 45.50to 46.00 
es eee 42.50 to 43.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap... A 10.00 to 40.50 
Steel rails for melting ........ .--- 4£0.00to 40.50 
Old carwheels as Swe Wek WO Baw bah ae ee ae 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought : .. $38.50 to $39.00 
Cast borings 13.50 to 14.00 
Steel turnings 13.50to 14.00 
R road cast ‘ ‘ 28.00 to 28.50 
No. 1 chinery cast wan ‘ 29.50 to 30.00 
Burnt scrap : ; 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron axles ; $7.50 to 48.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 42.00 to 42.50 
Pee Be OOS. 221d bs cad oe ae Cease 23.00 to 23.50 
Malleable cast .... oh ecb a weer 27.50 to 28.00 
Railroad tank and sheet ......... 20.50 to 21.00 


New York 


New YORK, June 27. 

Pig Iron.—Uncertainty as to the Government’s posi- 
tion in regard to fixing the prices for various products 
is apparently having some effect in causing caution 
on the part of buyers of pig iron for delivery next 
year, but there is no diminution in interest in this 
year’s market and prices are higher. A New Jersey 
buyer has closed on its inquiry for 5000 tons of basic 
and is understood to have paid about $54, delivered. 
The iron was lower in phosphorus than can be made 
by any nearby furnace and a rather heavy freight rate 
was involved. It is doubtful whether $50 easter: 
Pennsylvania furnace can be done on basic for delivery 
this year. Some furnaces are quoting as high as $52 
A New Jersey stove company has purchased 1500 tons 
of No. 2 foundry iron for the first half of next year 
at about $50, furnace. Very little Buffalo iron is 
obtainable for this year’s delivery and sales have been 
made as high as $52, furnace. Virginia iron is con 
siderably higher. The leading Virginia interest, which 
had temporarily withdrawn from the market, sold this 
week a limited tonnage for first half at the following 
schedule, furnace: No. 1 soft, $53; No. 1 foundry, $51.50; 
No. 2X, $50; No. 2 plain, $49.75; No. 3, $49.50; lower 
grades, $49.25. The company then again withdrew. 
Charcoal iron is quoted at $61.84, Buffalo, or $64.42 at 
Eastern points for this year, and $2.50 less for next 
year. The car situation is very serious, especially 
along the New Haven line in New England, and deliv- 
eries are extremely uncertain. There is also much 
complaint being made in regard to slow deliveries of 
Alabama iron. We quote tidewater for early deliv- 
eries as follows: 


N foun ere $50.25 to $51.2 
NO xX ‘ oe ane aa . 49.75 to 50.7 

plait ; Seb ote eheas gunk 19.25 to 50.2 
Southern N 2 DO. os adc s tre cee wae 9.7 
Southern No. 2 foundry and soft............. 19.2 


Steel Plates.—Considerable additional tonnage for 
steel plates has been placed by’ Japanese shipbuilding 
concerns. On Tuesday it was said that about 40,000 
to 50,000 tons remained to be placed if mills could be 
found to accept the business. The Japanese are con- 
inuing to buy tank plates for ships. It is understoo: 
hat they are using ship plates of Lloyd’s specifications 
for ocean-going craft and tank plates for coastwise 
vessels. Ships constructed of tank plates take a highe 


t 
t 
+ 
t 
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rate of insurance. A firm offer of 9.90c. for 1000 tons 
of tank plates, Aug. 1 shipment to Japan, was declined 
by one mill. A 5000-ton order for tank plates at 9.75c. 
for later delivery was under consideration by another 
mill. Most of the large mills are out of the market, 
having on their books now all of the future business 
that they care to accept, in view of the uncertainty 
as to the Government requirements. Boiler plates of 
Lloyd’s specifications are in great demand, but are 
hard to find at any price. A sale of 1000 tons of ship 
plates at 10.75c. is noted. This price probably now 
represents the minimum. Two lots for export to Japan 
were sold at 10.85c. and lle. Some mills are now asking 
12c. to 12%c. Mills are now receiving specifications 
from the Government for shrapnel steel to be shipped 
to various plants which are engaged in munition mak 
ing. There is no change in the car situation and 
probably will be none until the question of whether 
the Government is to carry out its proposed plan to 
buy 100,000 cars is definitely settled. On mill shipments 
of universal and tank plates the range is 9.919c. to 
10.169¢c., New York, and ship plates, 10.919c. to 12.169¢ 
Plates out of store are 9c. to 9.50c., New York. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—For delivery in 60 to 90 days 
a leading producer is quoting on the firm basis of 4.50c., 
Pittsburgh, for bar iron. Smaller mills are willing to 
sell at 4.25c., Pittsburgh. Even as low as 4c. may 
still be done. There is an excellent export demand for 
both iron and steel bars. South American and West 
Indian countries are large purchasers. We quote steel 
bars in mill shipments at 4.419c. to 4.669c., New York, 
and iron bars at 4.419c. to 4.669¢c., New York. From 
New York district warehouses iron bars are sold at 
1.75c. and steel bars at 4.75¢ to 5c. 


Structural Material.—An idea of the price situation 
and the extent to which it is influencing general busi- 
ness is conveyed by several recent examples. The cost 
of a small job for one of the large railroads is reported 
to have been 13c. per lb. erected, and on a recent bid 
for an undertaking of fair sized dimensions the quota- 
tion for the material necessary was 9'4c. fabricated, 
with probably 8c per lb. as a fair average. It now 
develops that some of the mills are at present quoting 
as high as 5e. per lb., Pittsburgh, on fairly early 
deliveries, this price being as high or higher than 
some of the warehouse prices in this district. Because 
of high prices and the fear that the Government may at 
any time demand steel under contract, new building 
enterprises of a general character have fallen off 
almost entirely. One fabricator states, however, that the 
number of companies inquiring for steel for additions 
to plants, some of them involving as high as 500 tons, 
is surprisingly large and in most cases necessitated 
by an increase in business for the Government. It is 
also stated that present conditions may result before 
long in an embargo upon domestic business. New 
inquiries are very scarce even for Government work, 
the only ones reported being 1300 tons for dock con- 
struction at Norfolk, Va., 200 tons for a movable dam 
for the New York State Barge Canal at Herkimer 
and 600 tons for bridges for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
bids on which were to go in June 25. The only con 
tracts reported as awarded involve 1000 tons for crane 
runways for Chester Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., 
taken by Levering & Garrigues, and 1000 tons for the 
Government arsenal at Watertown, Mass., to be fur- 
nished by the Ferguson Steel & Iron Co. We quote 
plain material from mill at 4.419¢c. to 4.919¢c., New York, 
the lower price in three to four months and the higher 
for small lots in earlier deliveries. Shipments from 
warehouses are 5c. to 5.25¢e. per pound, New York. 


Ferroalloys.—Buying of ferromanganese for 1918 
has already appeared. Sales of lots of several hundred 
tons of domestic alloy have been made for delivery 
throughout next year at $350, delivered, and for de- 
livery in the first half at $375, and, based upon these 
sales, these prices may be regarded as present quota- 
tions for such deliveries. For delivery this year $400 
to $450, delivered, is quoted. One representative of 
British producers has made a sale of several hundred 
tons for delivery in the first quarter at $350, but there 
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is very little of the foreign alloy available. Reports 
furnished THe Iron AGE from all of the receiving ports 
of the country except one indicate that the imports of 
ferromanganese in May did not exceed 2750 tons, which 
is one of the lowest months recorded 
started. Imports in June a1 


Since the war 

: e reported as fairly good, 
and it is expected that they will exceed those for May 
despite the sinking of 1000 tons early this month. The 


Sylvanian, which was sunk within the last week, had 
25 tons for one importer, and it is not known yet 
whether more of the alloy was consigned to other 
parties in this cargo. New inquiries are not large and 
there have been but few sales of any consequence, \ 


large steel casting producer recently inquired for a 
substantial amount, but withdrew from the market 


Spiegeleiser l a »f ¢ Say ft S&F f 
. gel n 1s ule at 3 to SSd, 


{ ( irnace, To! tne 
20 per cent grade for delivery this year. Ferrosilicon, 
50 per cent, is obtainable for this year’s delivery for 


2200 to $225, delivered, while material for delivery in 


the first half of 1918 can be secured at $130 


Cast Iron Pips It is expected that the 


hops in 
this district will 


furnish the cast iron pipe for the car 
tonment on Long Island, but no definite advice has a 
yet been received from the Government Pipe ha 
again been advanced, being marked up $5 per ton this 
time. Carload lots of 6 to 10 in. and heavier are now 


quoted at $65.60 per net ton, tidewater, and 4 in. is 


quoted $68.50. 


Old Material.—Interest during the past 


few days 
has centered in heavy meiti 


g steel. Reports of a 
softening market at Pittsburgh and withdrawal of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. from the market that city resulted 
in some brokers reducing their quotations about $4 per 
ton, but others continued to quote the 
week and the reports of 


ame as iast 
a slump were not confirmed in 
Pittsburgh. There was a general feeling of anxiety 
with regard to steel scrap. Wrought iron scrap, how 
ever, holds its own well. For borings and turnings 
there is a very fair demand. Brokers quote buying 
prices as follows to local dealers and producers, pel 
gross ton, New York: 


Heavy ting steel rap (for D 

me t ist | ' 1) c $2 
Old 111s (st t ) 

j he j 
Re g rails 65. 
Re oA S } it 
Ire ds ‘ 00 
No I ly t 0 
Wrought-ire« rack ! i7.( 
No. 1 vard wrought 13.4 
Light re if te 1 ( 
Cast bor x ( ) i to 
Machine hoy Oto 
Mixed boring d turning S.00to 18.5 
Wrought-iron pipe ( I i 

eter, not under ft. long) 


The foundry scrap market very active and report 


of some concessions are heard, but for the 


most part 
the prices are well maintained Dealers I New York 
City and Brooklyn are quoting as follow to loca 
foundries, per gross ton, New York: 
Nic 
No I 
0 
cy . t 0 ta : 
TA ry ’ ‘ 
Mall I 


Improvements at Baldwin Locomotive Works 


The new dock of the Baldwin Locomotive Wor a 
Eddystone was put into comn sion this week, wher 
11 locomotives, part of an order of 150 ordered by the 
Paris-Lyons Railway, were loaded on the Swedish ship 
Ellen and bedded in coal. The Baldwin Works has pur 
chased two additional tracts of more than 100 acre 
each, giving it the entire Delaware water front fron 
the original Eddystone property to Darby Creek. The 


investment is said to be more than $750,000, and the 


company is understood to be contemplating develop 
ments in the way of additional docking space and in 
dredging Crum Creek, which crosses the property, to a 
depth of 25 feet. The proposed program will require 
an estimated expenditure of $15,000,000. 
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Metal Markets 
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The Week’s Prices 





Cents Per Pound for Earl Deliver 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Spelter 
Klectro New New St New St 
June Lake tie York York Lo Yo 
“i ) 2 50 ( iD 11.70 11.50 1.62 4 
a ‘ 11 ( & 
2 0 63.0 1 ) F 
2 | | ) 
( ( 1.70 Q , 
‘ ‘ l ‘i 7 


NEw YORK, June 27. 
characterizes all the metals. 
Sales of copper are very few and prices are nominal. 
Tin shows a little more activity but is lower. Lead 


Unusual inactivity 


i> 
declining slightly but is fairly strong. Spelter is al- 
most stagnant and is lower. Antimony is inactive and 
unchanged. 


New York 


Copper.—The copper market could scarcely be mors 
inactive, due almost entirely to the continued uncer- 
tainty as to the Government’s position regarding the 
amount of copper that will be needed for its own use 
and that of its allies, as well as the price. There is 
undoubtedly a decided hitch in negotiations at Wash 
ington and the whole matter is holding up business and 
will continue to do so until some definite conclusion is 
reached. In addition to this unsettling factor, reports 
are current that some large brass mills have shut dow: 
indefinitely. In general sales are very light and the 
market is stale and drifting. Consumers will not buy 
copper under present conditions and consequently the 
quoted prices are almost entirely nominal even for po 
sitions as far forward as late in the year. The quota- 
tion for Lake and electrolytic copper yesterday at New 
York was nominally 32.50c., but this could probably be 
shaded. For July about 31.50c. to 32c. is the quotation, 
with 30.50c. for the third quarter and 29c. to 29.50c. for 
the fourth quarter. Exports of copper for the month of 
May are 45,241 tons, bringing the total for the first 
four months of this year to nearly 226,000 tons, the 
largest ever recorded. There is no change in the Lon 
don price for spot electrolytic, which is £142. 

Tin.—The market is featureless and there is a de 
cided lack of business resulting in complaints and dis- 
satisfaction among dealers and importers. The appear 
ance of considerable Chinese tin is acting as an wu 
settling influence. The publication of the personnel of 
the tin committee, which was appointed by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute and approved and con 
firmed by Government authorities, has not met with 
approbation among importers and dealers, made up as 
it is almost entirely of representatives of consuming in 
terests. Late last week there were a few sales of 
Banea and off-grade tin mostly for future delivery 
Early this week more activity was manifest and on 
Monday and Tuesday probably 400 to 500 tons changed 


hands, mostly for future delivery. Because of the a 


rival yesterday of over 300 tons from London the spot 
market fell to 62c., New York. Arrivals up to 

including June 26 were 1225 tons, with the quantity 
afloat 3081 tons. The London price on June 25 for 
spot Straits was £243 l5s., a decline of about £3 fron 


that of June 22. 

Lead.—Interest the past week centered in the 
nouncement published in THE IRON AGE last week, that 
the Government has arranged to purchase its Ju 


\ 
quirements for lead, amounting to about 8000 tons, 
at 8c. per lb., St. Louis. While this amount was smaller 


than was expected, it has tended to ease to some extent 
the strained situation, and as a result some producers 
and dealers had metal left over which was offered fo) 
sale. Demand, however, has been light and prices have 
receded slightly, scales having been made at 11.50c., St. 
Louis, and 11.65c. to 11.75¢., New York, those holding 
out for 12c. having been nonsellers. Many think that a 
reaction downward is now due and may continue, but the 
market is quiet and has generally come to a halt. 
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Spelter.—The market continues in its stagnant cor 
dition. Futures still command more than early d: 
liveries but as a whole quotations are a shade lower it 
anything. The high ore costs continue to act as a prop 
to the market, imparting a resistance to decline that 
would otherwise be felt. Early delivery of prime West 
ern is quoted at 9.25c., St. Louis, or 9.50¢., New York, 
but sales have been made at ec. under this price 
Future delivery is firmer at 9.50c., St. Louis, or 9.75c., 
New York, at which one or two sales of fair quantities 
are reported. There is a controversy on at Washing 
ton as to the prices for high-grade spelter for further 
purchases of the Government. No decision is reported 
but one is expected any day. In the meantime the 
market is a waiting one. 

Antimony.—Dullness continues to prevail. The mar 
ket is practically unchanged at 19c. to 19.50¢., New 
York, duty paid, for Chinese and Japanese grades, early 
delivery. Futures are more active than nearby po 
sitions. 

Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure, is nominally unchanged at 59c. to 61c., New York, 
for prompt and early delivery, with demand slack. 

Old Metals.—The market is quiet with the exceptior 
of lead, which is very active. Dealers’ selling prices 
are as follows: 


Cents per Ib 


Copper, heavy and crucible 31.00 to 31 
Copper, heavy and wire 29.50 to 30.00 
Copper, light and bottoms 27.50 to 28.00 
Br , hea 20.75 to 21.2 
Brass, light 15.75 to 16.25 
Heavy machine compositior . . 27.00 to 27.25 
Ni l ellow rod brass turnings sanee 19.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 21.50 to 22.50 
Lead, heavy 11.00 
I i tea 9.7 
7 


Chicago 


JUNE 25.—Though quiet, copper continues to be 
strongly held. In lead there has been much activity, 
and there is still considerable unsatisfied demand, but 
at the moment buyers are marking time. Consumers 
of tin are supplied for the present and the current de- 
mand is light. Spelter is dull and uninteresting, as it 
has been for months. Antimony is a trifle weaker. 
We quote as follows: Casting copper, 30.50c.; Lake, 
31.50c. to 31.75c.; electrolytic, 32.75c. to 33c.; tin, car- 
loads, 63.25¢.; small lots, 65c. to 66c.; lead, 12c. to 
12.25c.; spelter, 9.25c.; sheet zinc, 19c.; Oriental anti- 
mony, 22c. to 24c. On old metals we quote buying 
prices for less than carload lots as follows: Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, 27c.; copper clips, 26.50c.; coppe1 
bottoms, 24.50c.; red brass, 24¢c.; yellow brass, 18c.; 
lead pipe, 9.50c.; zine, 6.50¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin 
foil, 42.50c.; block tin, 47.50c. 


St. Louis 


Non-ferrous metals have been rathe 
quiet during the past week, but firm at the figures 
juoted at the close to-day: Car load lots, lead, 12c.; 
spelter, 9.37%4c. to 9.50c.; less than car load lots; lead, 
ic, * 10.50c.; tin, 68.50¢c.; Lake copper, 34c.; 
tic copper, 33.50c.; Asiatic antimony, 28c. In 
lin district, the zine ore market was rather 
eatureless for the greater part of the week with the 
ange for zine blende, basis of 60 per cent metal, at 
0 to $80 per ton. The average for the week for the 
ict was $75 per ton. Lead ore was held steady 
9 per ton, basis of 80 per cent metal, with many 
producers believing that better prices are ahead 
d holding the ore accordingly. The week’s average 
r the district was at the top price. Calamine was 
at $38 to $45 per ton, basis of 40 per cent metal 
h the week’s average for the district at $45 because 
of the quantity of premium grade ores sold. On mis 
cellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices 
as follows: Light brass, 12.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 
loe.; heavy red brass and light copper, 20c.; heavy 
copper and copper wire, 23.50c. to 24c.; pewter, 25c.; 
oil, 40c.; lead, 6.50c.; zine, 6c.; tea lead, 4c. 


The Reading Iron Co. is installing a forge at its 


North Reading, Pa., plant, the cost of the building being 
$8,000. 








June 


Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


F 


New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 18.9¢c.: 
Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 15.8¢.: In- Steel 
dianapolis, 17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6¢.: Kan 
sas City, 48.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9¢.: Denver, 
68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Det 
ver pipe, 76.1c., minimum carload, 46,000 lb.: structural 
steel and steel bars, 76.1c., minimum carload, 40,000 II 
Pacific coast (by rail only), pipe, 65c.; structural stee 
and steel bars, 75c., minimum carload, 60,000 II No 
freight rates are being published via the Panama Canal, 
is the boats are being used in transatlantic trade 
Structural Material 
I-beams. 3 to 15 ir channels. 3 te 
on one or both legs, \% in. thick and over nd : 
er 1 
Wire Preducts 
Wire nails, $4.00 base per keg galvaniz 
£ ncluding large head Darb roofir z na 
day ce over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 i: $ 
srizht basic wire s 34.( per 100 Ib é 
N §6 to 9, $3.9 galvanized wire, $4.65 ¥ 
‘ ind fence taples, $4.85; painted barb wir $4 I 
hed fe ‘ taples $4 ment-coated 1 
price being subject to the usual i ‘ 
r trade, all f ». Pittsburgh, freight ! 
er\ term 60 « et, less 2 per cent off for 
da D'scounts on woven-wire fencing are 43 per cent off 
t for carload lots } per cent off for 1000-rod 
nt off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Nuts and Bolts 
Discounts in effect are as follows, delivered lots 
or more, when the tual freight rate does not ex¢ 
00 Ib., ter? 0 days net, or 1 per cent for 
Boiler Tube 
Carriage bolt mall, ed thread, 40 per t , 
it thread, 3 nd 2% per cent; large, 25 per cent 
Machine bolts, h p. nuts, small, rolled thread 4 
r cent; small, cut thread, 40 per cent; large ) per 
Machine bolts ( Dp ind ft nu ma f I 
ree 20 pe cent Bolt end ! p its 0 p 
| iuts, 20 | cent Lag screw (cone ren I 
Nuts, h. p. sq. blank, $2.1¢ 7 ind tappe : 
Y: hex., blank, $1.90 off, and tappe $ 0 off; nuts 
t. sq., blank, $1.70 off d ppe $1.50 off mt 
f ff, and tapped, $1.40 off Semi-f ahe hex } 
) pe cent Finished d se-} ad I its 
I r ‘ nt 4 
Rivets 7/16 ir n diameter ands iller r = : . 
Wire Rods gher pr 
‘ 
We quote soft Bessemer and open-hearth rods to don tik et extra 
imers t $95 to $100 high-carbon rods made f 
yppen-hearth steel, $100 to $110, and special steel rods 
irbo running fror 0.40 to 0.60, 3100 to $110 at Sheets 
OBO « thon, $115 to $120 
M ‘ 
i Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts oe 
\\ quote railroad spikes 9/16 it ind larger O7 ; 
. in., 7/16 in. and % in $5.50 to 36.00 bas t 
4.00 to $6.50 base joat sp. kes are bout $6.50 » PF ' . 
all per 100 Ib. f.0.b. Pittsburgh, but some 1 rs are 
10t ng above these prices. We quote track bolts with squar NI 
t 6c. to 6.50c. to railroads, and 7.50c. to 8c. in smal by 
fairly prompt shipment Ne 
N 


Angle bars 


reight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
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Steel Rails 


at 3.50c. to 3.75c. at mill, when sold n con- No 


ection with orders for standard section rails, and on car- Nos . 
oad and smaller lots, 4c. to 4.25c. at mill We quote light Ni 

Is as follows: 25 to 45 Ib., $60; 16 to 20 Ib., $61; 12 and 14 N 

$62: 8 and 10 Ib., $63 in carload lots, f.o.b. mill, with N 


isual extras for less than carloads 
smer stock are held at $38, and open-hearth $40, per 


Besse 


ZTOSs 


We 


$7.50 


depending on 
schedule of 
sheets, $14 per package; 8-Ib 
2-Ib., 
ick: 


We now quote steel 
this year, and 5c 


at 


ts 


Cc 


iota £.0.b. mill. Nos 301, and 31 





Standard section rails of 


ton, Pittsburgh Clales< , KR er ¢ 


quote long terne plate, No. 28 gage base, at $7.25 to 
short terne plate, $12 to $12.50, maker’s mill, prices 
quantity and delivery wanted The 
prices on terne plate is as follows: 8-lb., 200 N 
214 sheets, $14.30 per package N 

15-lb.. I. C., $15.75 per No 
$16.50: 25-Ib., I. C., $17.25 N 
40-lb.. I. C., $19.50 Ties. Mf Rilack Plat 


7 
Tin Plate Nos 
‘ 
N 
present NI, 


I. C., $15.25 per 
ge; 20-Ib., I. C 
$18; 35-Ib., I. C., 


package : 


30-ib 
$18.75 ; 
Iron and Steel Bars Stee if to 


bars at 4.50c. to 5c. for delivery 
and higher from warehouse, in smal No. 28 


for prompt shipment We quote refined iron bars at No. 29 
and railroad test bars at 5.25c. in carloads and larger No. 30 


Wrought Pipe 


Iron 


‘ 

‘ 
{ Oo 

6" f 
to 
to 
> to 
soto 
15 to 
to 
mr tn 
55 to 
60 to 


ri 
ao 


oo 
05 
05 
19 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Very High Interest Rate Dominating Feature of 
the Market 


New Yorks June 27.—The fact that call money 
commanded 6 per cent interest throughout all 
of last week was a dominating factor in the 
stock market. This high rate was perhaps a 
natural accompaniment of the very heavy demands for 
financing the Government’s requirements, including pay- 
ments on the Liberty loan. The co-operation of che 
3ritish Government in holding down interest rates had 
a very helpful effect. This attitude of London brought 
about the releasing of $73,000,000 in gold for shipment 
from Canada to this country, establishing a new high 
record for gold shipments, and even heavier shipments 
are expected at an early date. The fear in regard to 
the Government insisting on very low prices for some 
products had a depressing effect on steel stocks. United 
States Steel common fluctuated throughout the week, 
closing at its best price for the week, which was about 
the same as that at the close of the previous week. 
Bond prices were established at low record ievels dur- 
ing the week, while money rates touched the high level 
of the year. The announcement that New York City 
would make a test of investment conditions with a $55,- 
000,000 issue of 4% per cent bonds to be offered July 12 
was received with much interest. The range of prices 
on active iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday 
of last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chal., con 27 315% Int. Har. of N. J., 
Allis-Chal., pref... S84%4- 8 pref 116% 
Am. Can, com.... 46%- 501% Int. Har. Cor} 
Am. Can, pref 104 -1054, con 65 - 70 
Am. Car & Fdy Int. Har. Corp 
com. . a 40 = 80% pref ‘ . 102 
Am. Car & Fdy., Lackawanna Stl 93%- 98 
pref ; .-116 -116% Lake Sup. Corp.. 191%4- 201% 
Am. Loco., com.. 69 - 74% Lima Loco oi 
Am. Loco., pref. .104%4-104% Midvale Steel G6156- $456 
Am. Ship, com. 83 - 87% Nat.-Acme . j 34%4,- 36 
Am. Ship, pref : ~> 94% Nat. En. & Stm., 
Am. Steel Fdries 6% - 74 com 38 Ke 101, 
Bald. Loco., com. 61%- 74% Nova Scotia Steel 99 -109 
Beth. Steel, com..141 -146 Pitts. Steel, pref 100 
Beth. Steel, Pressed Stl., com. 74%- 78% 
Class B .. .135 -144 Ry. Steel Spring 
Beth. Steel, pref....... 120 com. . . B2ZY%- 57 
Cambria Steel ........160 Ry. Steel Sp1 
Carbon Stl., com.102 -103 pref ; 9614- 98 
Central Fdry., Republic, con S$ %- 92% 
com Best a 33 - 36 Republic, pref ..1031%4-103% 
Central Fdry., Sloss, com. ..... 57%4- 61 
pref - 53 - 551% Sloss, pref. . ow 
Charcoal Iron, Superior Steel... 1H7Q- 4914 
OM anceawess 85g- 9% Superior Steel, 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 734- 76 RE GE. ks S30 10014 
Colo. Fuel 90 - 5314 Transue-Williams. 4f - 461 
Cruc. Steel, com T914- 88% Un. Alloy Steel... 44! 16 
Cruc. Steel, pref.102 -103 U. S. Pipe, com... 20%%- 24 
Gen. Electric. ...1565¢-16214 U S Pipe, pref 1 7% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert: 31144- 33% U S. Steel, com...125 114 
Gulf States Steel.123 -130 U. S. Steel, pref 117%,-117% 
int. Har. of N. d.,. Va. I. Co. & Coke 69%- 71% 
SOR. ook e em .112 -112% Warwick q ‘ gl, 
Westing. Ele« DOT, 7% 
Dividends 
The American La France Fire Engine Co., Inc., quarter]; 
1%, per cent on the preferred, payable July 2 
The Atlantic Steel Co., quarterly, 1% per cent and extra 


bd per cent on the common, payable Jul 

The Billings & Spencer Co., quarterly, 2 per cent and extra 

per cent, payable July 2 

The Central Foundry Co., quarter] 
preferred, payable July 16 

The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., qi 
cent on the common 

The Crocker-Wheeler Co., quarterly, 2 per cent and extra 
1 per cent on the common, and 1% per cent on the preferred 
payable July 14. 


The Crucible Steel Co. of America, 2 per cent on account 
of accumulated dividends on the preferred payable July 31 
This leaves only 2 per cent due on back dividends 

The General Motors Corporation, quarterly, 3 per cent on 


the common and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable Aug. 1 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, quarterly, 1144 per cent, } 
able June 30 

The Nationai Tool Company, quarterly, 3 per cent on the 
common and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable July 1. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., 2% per cent on 
the common and 2 per cent on the preferred, payable July 14 

The Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, 144 per cent on the com- 
mon and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable July 16 

The Pittsburgh Steel Co., quarterly, 2 per cent on the pre- 
ferred, payable July 2 

Standard Screw Co., 6 per cent on the common, 3 
on the preferred A and 314 
able July 2. 


per cent 
per cent on preferred B, all pay- 
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The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 87%, 
on the common, payable July 31, and 8744c. on the preferr: 
payable July 16 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., quarterly, 
on the preferred, payable July 2. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., 114 per cent , 
the preferred B, payable July 2. 


= per ce 


SHOW PATRIOTIC SPIRIT 


Boiler Makers Anxious to Do Their Part—Con- 
vention Meets at Pittsburgh 


The second annual convention of the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association met in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Monday and Tuesday, June 25 and 26. 
A resolution offering to operate the plants to the best 
interest of the country in its present war crisis, was 
adopted. Owing to the great activity in the boiler trade, 
and the fact that a large number of boiler manufac- 
turers were summoned to Washington to confer with 
officials on war matters, the attendance was much 
lighter than usual. Only 40 to 45 members attended the 
first session Monday morning. M. H. Broderick, 
Broderick Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind., was in the chair 
H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
secretary. In his opening address, President Broderick 
stated that the demand for marine boilers for equip- 
ment of boats to be built by the Government for war 
purposes, also for ocean transportation, would be so 
great that all makers of marine boilers would have to 
turn in and furnish a very large part of their output 
for Government use while the war lasts. The situation 
now is that most boiler manufacturers are making a 
general line of boilers, but in the very near future will 
have to change over and make the greater part of their 
output in marine boilers. Thomas E. Durban, chairman 
of the Uniform Boiler Law Society, stated that Govern- 
ment specifications for marine boilers will shortly be 
altered so that all tubular boiler manufacturers can 
meet them. He also stated that New York, Michigan, 
New Jersey and Minnesota had adopted the boiler code 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
also that specifications for a power plant of the Naval 
Training Station at Newport, R. I., adhered to this 
code. He pointed out that boiler manufacturers are 
suffering because of insufficient knowledge regarding 
the kind of material needed in their business, and em- 
phasized the need of closer relations of boiler manu- 
facturers and the Government. 

George A. Luck, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Board of Boiler Rules, stated that the Massachusetts 
code has been changed to make the age of the boiler 
date from the time of its final inspection, instead of 
the time it was completed in the shop, and to allow the 
use of smaller flat seated valves than bevel seated 
valves. He also stated that the Massachusetts board 
would consider any suggestions for revising its code, 
but that up to the present time no recommendations or 
suggestions have been made to it. 

Analyzing the conditions that are likely to exist 
after the war, C. V. Kellogg, vice-president, pointed out 
that the allied nations have become more efficient and 
self-dependent, that their financial condition is such 
that they will not be able to buy extensively and the 
probability is that after the war they will be able to 
do their own reconstructing, and also sell to us. This 
condition suggests the need of better co-operation be- 
tween the manufacturers, freer distribution of cost 
data, and closer co-operation with the Government. 

At the afternoon session, the National Tube Co. 
showed moving pictures describing the manufacture o! 
Shelby Seamless steel tubing at its works at Ellwood 
City, Pa. 

D. M. Metealf, chief inspector, Toronto, Ontario, 
stated that the need for boiler plates in Canada is so 
great that in some cases 9/16-in. plates were substi- 
tuted for % in., and anything that will stand the pres- 
sure is acceptable; also that Ontario has made marine 
boilers for shipment to the United States. 

Wednesday the manufacturers visited the plant of 
the National Tube Co. at McKeesport. 





Radical Change of Organization Planned 


Buying Methods at Washington to Be Revised—Special 
Committee Will Probably Have Large Power— Copper Pro- 
ducers Said to Have Decided on Proposition as to Prices 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—Difficulties in the way of 
securing legislation creating the proposed International 
Purchasing Commission, together with developments 
demonstrating that the Council of National Defense 
with its 150 committees is losing its efficiency through 
microscopic ramification, promise to result in the com- 
plete reorganization of the council and the vesting in 
a special committee of that body of the powers which it 
was intended to bestow upon the purchasing commis- 
sion. The change is likely to be made at an early date, 
as the efficiency of the council is rapidly deteriorating 
through duplication of work and lack of co-ordination 
among the workers. 

The first step in the reorganization will be a re 
classification of the functions of the committees now 
existence which will probably be reduced from more 
than 150 to 10 or 12. These committees, instead of 
being subordinate to the Advisory Commission, would 
report direct to the council and their chairmen would 
meet with the council at frequent intervals to keep the 
executive departments, the heads of which constitute 
the council, in close touch with all developments. 

One of the most important results of the reorganiza 
tion will be the designation of a special committee ‘to 
act as a purchasing agency. This body will probably 
be divided into two parts possibly presided over by 
vice-chairmen, one of which will be devoted to the buy 
ing of raw materials while the other will purchase 
finished products. There is also under advisement the 
designation of a priority agent, who would be a mem 
ber of the purchasing commission and whose duty it 
would be to study the needs of the various branches of 
the Government service and of the allies and assist in 
systematizing the work of the commission, especially 
with a view to bringing the actual necessities in the 
shape of war material to the attention of the manufac 
turers of the country in such a way that the most press- 
ing requirements would receive first consideration. 
Owing to lack of such co-ordination in current buying, 
it has occasionally happened that the facilities of manu- 
facturers in certain lines would be engaged for a long 
period in advance for the production of material not 
immediately needed, while far more pressing require- 
ments could not be filled because of these prior engage 
ments. 

Embraced in the plans for the reorganization of the 
council is the appointment of a war industry board, 
which would probably take over many of the functions 
of the present general munitions board. The new board 
would be made up of men not associated with any par- 
ticular industry and would perform much of the work 
now delegated to a large number of special subcom- 
mittees, each made up of men prominent in special lines 
of manufacture. The work of these numerous sub- 
committees in an advisory capacity has been of great 
value, but as their members are necessarily absent from 
Washington much of the time, the council has been 
obliged to decide for itself many questions which would 
have been referred to the proposed industrial board, 
had it been in existence. It goes without saying that 
the make-up of such a board will be of vital importance 
to the industries of the country and its selection is 
awaited with great interest. 

The members of the Council of National Defense are 
beginning to show considerable solicitude concerning 
the perfectly logical results of the purchasing of staple 
commodities by the Government at prices far below 
the market. Already this buying has become an im- 
portant contributing factor in raising costs to private 
consumers and the rather vague statement is now made 
by members of the council that it is hoped that some 
method may be found whereby the proposed purchasing 
commission can “protect individual buyers against ar- 


in 
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bitrary price raising as the result of heavy Governmert 
demands.” Just exactly what 
bers of the council in this connection does not appear 
and developments will be awaited with the liveliest 


curiosity 


in the minds of mem 


Representatives here of numerous important indus 
tries are expressing much dissatisfaction in regard to 
the policy under which the Government is proceeding 
in the buying of material. No one cares to be quoted, 
but very vigorous declarations are being privately made 
and will probably be publicly voiced in connection with 
the inquiries undertaken by the Federal Trade Commis 
sion and the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
Steel men declare that if the Government insist on be 
ing supplied with unlimited quantities of plates, shape 
and other forms of steel at prices on a par with those 
agreed to by the producers for limited amounts for 
naval vessels, the price to private consumers and also 
to the Allies will have to be proportionately increased 
in view of the present scale of costs of production. Steel 
men and those representing other industries are not 
willing to believe that Congress will authorize the com 
mandeering of either output or plants in this country 
for the benefit of the Allies as well as the United States 
and they point to the fact that up to the present time 
no Government official has definitely stated that any 
such idea was entertained. It should be borne in mind 
in this connection, however, that if the plan for an 
international purchasing commission is carried through, 
the American Government | be more or Ie em 
barrassed, should it attempt to seek preferential price 
for itself while spending billions of dollars of the Allies’ 
money. 

The copper producers are said to have decided that 
they will charge the American Government 25 cents a 
pound for their product while the Allies must pay 38 


cents. Several weeks ago, Bernard Baruch, chairman 
of the Committee on Raw Material, announced that he 
had secured an agreement from the copper people to 


supply 45,000,000 pounds at 16 2/3 cents per pound 
It was then stated that this quantity would meet the 
needs of the Government for an indefinite period, but 
it is now reported that the Navy will require at least 
110,000,000 pounds additional, while the War Depart 
ment will need at least 125,000,000 pounds. These 
huge requisitions would absorb a large part of the 
year’s output and the producers are disposed to protest 
vigorously against being obliged to turn over any such 
amounts at a price so far below the market 

The lead committee of the Advisory Commission has 
offered the Government July lead for immediate de 
livery at 8 cents a pound or about two-thirds the mar- 
ket price. The price of lead for future delivery, it is 
said, will be governed by market conditions. The 
position of zinc producers is similar to that of the lead 
men. Zinc and aluminum producers, however, have 
promised to furnish these products in any quantity 
required during the war at prices approximating two- 
thirds of the present market for those metals. 


W. L. « 


The Government to Make Electric Steel 


The Government is expected to manufacture electric 
steel for both projectiles and steel castings at the 
earliest opportunity in various parts of the United 
States. Contracts will probably be signed soon for six 
6-ton Heroult electric furnaces. Three of these, it is 
understood, will be installed at the new Government 
projectile plant at Charleston, W. Va., while the other 
three will produce steel castings, one at the Washington 
Navy Yard, one at Puget Sound and one in the Boston 
district. 








—a 
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PERSONAL 


“SaanansanenanencanseennennnnenencoenscesenceoenssunsnananenaeneeeReneneneeeeEResNaNneeaeuaecuenansgucuenseresenennsesoesessensuenscenssosenneenengnen, 


HebeeeeneereeneeteT 
Aeveenneneseeenenenee: 


H. E. Smith; engineer of tests, New York Central 
ailroad, is now chairman of the Wrought Iron Com- 
mittee of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
S. V. Hunnings resigned as chairman this week, as he 
passed from the consumer class to the producer class 
by retiring from the American Locomotive Co. to join 
the Washington Steel & Ordnance Co. 


M. M. Moore, formerly with the Machine Tool De 
partment of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., New 
York, has severed his connection with that firm, and is 
now associated with the sales department of John W. 
Thorne & Co., Inc., 165 Broadway. 


George H. Court, sales manager, Topping Brothers, 
122 Chambers Street, New York, in connection with 
the changes noted in THE IRON AGE of June 21, has 
member of the of directors of the 


been made a board 


company. 
Henry M. Leland, president, Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, and his Wilfred C. Leland, general man- 
ager, have resigned their positions to serve the Gov 
problems facing 


son, 


ernment in solving the aeronautical 
it. Henry M. Leland has studied the aeroplane prob- 
lems in England, and has been called to Washington 
several times by the Government and the National 
Council of Defense. Mr. Leland founded the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., and even since its absorption by the 


General Motor Co. has been the leading figure in its 
development. He is one of the best known automobile 
men in the country. R. H. Collins will be the new 
general manager of the Cadillac. 

T. P. Draper, assistant superintendent of blast fur 


nace and steel department of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Youngstown, Ohio, has effective 
July 1, to become assistant general manager of opera 
tions of the Trumbull Steel Co. Mr. Draper has been 
with the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. for nine years. 
Fk. C. Farrell has been made assistant superintendent 
of the converting and blooming mill departments; A. 
R. Finch is foreman of the converting mills to take the 
place vacated by Mr. Farrell. A. L. Smith has been 
named assistant superintendent of the open-hearth de 


Co., resigned, 


partments. H. S. Braman, superintendent of blast 
furnace and steel department, is assisted by C. H 
Elliott. 


James 
department, LaBelle Iron Works, 
talked on “By-product .Coke Ovens in 


Steubenvilie, 


the Steel In 


dustry” at the June meeting of the Association of Iron 


& Steel Electrical Engineers, at Pittsburgh. 


Oliver O. Brace has resigned as sales manager of 
the Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
to devote his entire attention to the Sandusky Nut Co., 


of which he is president 


H. G. Baldwin, Cleveland, superintendent of 


Vogt. 


William H. Lindsey has been appointed president, 


Crescent Coal Co., Nashville, Tenn., succeeding Whit: 
foord R. Cole. 


J. C. MeQuiston, president 


99) 


ing, June 
National Advertising.” 


Albert P. Weigel has resigned as general manager of 
the Superior Machine Tool Co., Kokomo, Ind., and has 
The 


organized the Weigel Machine Tool Co., Peru, Ind. 
new company will be in operation by July 15. 


O. M. Stowe, who resigned as treasurer of the D. 
Sechler Improvement & Carriage Co., Moline, Ill. 
on March 1, has accepted the position as manager of the 
23P Auto Tractor Co., Davenport, Iowa, recently organ- 


M. 


THE IRON 


Farrington, superintendent of the electrica! 
Ohio, 


the 
order and warehouse department of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., has been elected a director of the company, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of Charles A. 


Pittsburgh Advertising 
Club and manager Westinghouse Department of Pub 
licity, spoke at the meeting of the Pittsburgh Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association held in that city, Friday even- 
on the subject, “Co-ordinating Local with 


’ 
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ized to manufacture a tractor attachment for Ford 
automobiles. 

Sherley S. French, formerly general manager of tn¢ 
William Tod Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is now a 
similar position at the plant of the General Fireproofin: 
Co., that city. Before going with the William Tod Co., 
Mr. French was chief clerk at the mill offices of the 
srier Hill Steel Co. 

J. D. Holloway, Pittsburgh district sales manage: 
for the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va.. 
has gone to Fort Benjamin Harrison Camp at Indian 
apolis, as a member of the Army Officers’ Reserves. 

R. C. Beerbower, for some years superintendent of 
the Davidson, Coalbrook and Adelaide plants of the I. 
C. Frick Coke Co. in the Connellsville region, 
resigned to become general superintendent for the Wash- 
ington Coal & Coke Co. at Star Junction, Pa., ef- 
fective July 1. 

Waddill Catchings, president of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., has been appointed assistant to the 
director of the Council of National Defense. Mr. 
Catchings is also the chairman of a new committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
will co-operate with the council. A series of war bul- 
letins will be issued to the National Chamber for the 
purpose of placing before business men authoritative 
statements regarding Government activities in pro- 
curing materials and supplies for the war. The first 
of the series explains how Government specifications 
are being changed to meet practical war conditions, 
how sources of supvlies are being surveyed and de- 
veloped, and how conclusions are being reached as to 
fair and reasonable prices. 


has 


Chattanooga Steel Co. Equipment Sold 


Early in March, 1916, the Chattanooga Steel Co. 
was organized at Chattanooga, Tenn., for the purpose 
of building a plant at North Chattanooga, to contain 
two 75-ton open-hearth furnaces, a 34-in. blooming 
mill, sheet, tin plate and hoop and cotton tie mills. C. 
E. James, a banker, was active in the formation of the 
company, but for various reasons the project did not 
go through. The contract for the 34-in. blooming mill 
was placed with the National Roll & Foundry Co. at 
Avonmore; Pa., while the flywheel motor set was placed 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh. Other smaller contracts for equipment 
were placed, and a good deal of machinery was on the 
ground. The National Roll & Foundry Co. never 
shipped the blooming mill, having stored it at its plant. 
The rapid rise in prices of steel and the large increase 
in open-hearth capacity greatly enhanced the value of 
this blooming mill, and while its original cost was 
$225,000, one large steel company some months ago 
offered $400,000 for it, but did not obtain it. More 
than double the price of the flywheel motor set was 
also offered, but was refused. Recently, however, H. 
E. Sheldon, president of the Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa., has purchased the blooming mil! 
through C. E. James of Chattanooga, and all the other 
equipment on the site of the proposed plant at North 
Chattanooga, including material for steel mill build- 
ings and a large amount of machinery of various kinds. 
Mr. Sheldon made the purchase on his personal ac- 
count. The blooming mill and the flywheel motor set, 
together with some of the other equipment at North 
Chattanooga, may be shipped to the mills of the Al- 
legheny Steel Co. at Brackenridge, and utilized there, 
but this has not been definitely settled. 


Acquisition of Seaman-Sleeth Co. 


The New York banking house of William Morris 
Imbrie & Co. announces that it has bought control of 
the Seaman-Sleeth Co., Pittsburgh, the well-known 
manufacturer of rolls, of which J. S. Seaman has long 
been the head. It is stated that a new company wil! 
be formed to take over the business and assets and that 
details of the organization will be given later. The 
Phoenix Roll Works, as the plant at Pittsburgh was 
known, were established in 1870. 
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RALLY TO THE RED CROSS 


Employers and Employees Subscribe Liberally— 
Many Dividends Declared 


Quickly following the splendid record made by iron, 
steel and machinery companies in subscriptions to the 
Liberty bonds, campaigns for subscription to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross were started throughout the country 
and employers and employees worked enthusiasticall 
with highly satisfactory results. An example of the 
appeals made to emp'oyees is furnished by that of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roanoke, Va.. 
was in part as follows: 

“When our own brothers and friends are 
fighting for our liberty 3000 miles from home, in a 
country already sorely and sadly afflicted, surely we 
cannot do less than prepare to take care of them in 
the day of suffering. The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co. wants all of its employees to help this most excel 
lent work by giving of their means as liberally as they 
possibly can. The men in the ; 
many sacrifices for us; iet us 


which 


sons, 


trenches are 
make a few 
ourselves in order to contribute to their 
need a sense of sacrifice.” 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts 
burgh, declared a special Red Cross dividend of one- 
half of one per cent on its common and preferred 
stocks, amounting to $187,000. Other dividends declared 
for the Red were: The American Locomotive 
Co., 1 per cent on the common; the American Radiato1 
Co., 1 per cent on the common; Bethlehem Steel Co.., 
1 per cent on Class A and Class B; the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co., % of 1 per cent; the General Electric Co., 1 per 
cent; the Standard Screw Co., 1 per cent on the com 
mon; the Terry Steam Turbine Co., 1 per cent. 

Among the notable contributions to the Red Cross 
by Chicago firms in the past week were the following: 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, $50,000; Pickands, Brown 
& Co., $25,000; Iroquois Iron Co., $25,000; Mark Mfg 
Co., $25,000; Central Electric Co., $25,000; By- 
Products Coke Corporation, $15,000; Standard Forging 
Co., $10,000; Rich Tool Co., $5000; Semet-Solvay Co 
ago district), $5000; Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co 
Crerar-Adams Co., $4000. 

At the noon luncheon of the Red Cross War Relief 
Fund Committee of Youngstown, Ohio, held 
June 22, J. A. Campbell, president of 
Sheet & Tube Co., announced that his 
as a corporation had subscribed $100,000. 
scriptions in the mills and offices will increase this 
amount to $200,000. The Brier Hill Steel Co. an 
nounced a contribution of $25,000, and the Republic 
lron & Steel Co. the same, and there will be consider- 
able additional subscriptions from employees of both 
companies. The personal subscription of J. A. 
bell was $10,000. The subscriptions to the Red Cross 
War Relief Fund of Youngstown will exceed $600,000, 
more than twice the amount assigned to that city. 

The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, which recently sub- 
scribed for $1,000,000 worth of Liberty loan bonds, has 
given $100,000 to the American Red Cross to aid its 
lrive this week for a $100,000,000 war fund. 

Harry L. Rownd, vice president and director of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., was commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Youngstown that raised $601,699.40 
for the American Red Cross last week. The employees 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. in Youngstown gave $30,100 
of this amount. Employees connected with other 
Youngstown steel companies gave in the same propor- 


tion. 


making 
sacrifices 
welfare. We 


Cross 


(for Chi 


525,000 ; $10,000: 


, 


Friday, 
Youngs 
company 
Other sub 


town 


Camp 


Ferdinand Schlesinger, Milwaukee, head of the 
Northwestern Iron Co., Newport Mining Co. and numer- 
)us other industries, was the largest individual con- 
tributor to the Milwaukee fund raised for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross during the week of June 18 to 25, 
with a donation of $50,000 in cash. One of the largest 
gifts by a single industry was that of $20,000 by the 
International Harvester Co., Milwaukee works. Other 
large Milwaukee donors include: 


The Falk Co., $6000; 
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Pressed Steel Tank ( , Kearne Vy & Trecker Co., Ken p 
smith Mfg. Co., Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., $5000 each; 
Themas Furnace Co., Northwestern Malleable Iron 
Co., $2500 each; A. O. Smith Co., $2000; Bucyrus C 
$1500; Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., $1000 Franti 
R. Bacon, president Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., and M1 
Bacon made a joint individual gift of $10,000 
The quota of Youngstown, Ohio, for the Red Cross 

War Fund was $2 0,000, and that city ra sed S61L0.000 
That city stood third in the country in its liberality 

ibseriptic the Red Cross Fund, Clevela be 

rst, and New Yor é The per capita 
Youngstow o the Red | Fund was $5.6 


CCNTROL OF IRON AND STEEL 


Important Amendment to Food Bill—Changes 
Being Made in Tax Measure 
WASHINGTON, June > ¢} The extensior eth 
principle of Federa ntrol underlying the Administra 
tion’s food regulation bill to iron and steel and then 


farm implen petri leum and its products, 
ind sisa ite nd her products, including binding 
twine, is provided for in amendment agreed upor 
to-day by a sub-committee of the Senate Committee o1 
Agric ilt ire The add tior I othe articles 1s In con 
templation and it is proposed report the amendment 
immediately 1 rder that it ivy be added to the f 
regulation bill before that measure is passed by the 
senate 
The proposed amendment to t’e food bill would 

lude the art es mentioned in the itegory denomll ated 
“necessaries” in section 1 of pending measure 
Another section of the bill estal es “a governmental 
ontrol of necessaries which sha xtend to and include 
all the processes, methods, activities of, and for the 
production, manufacture, procurement, storage, distr 
bution, sale marketing, pledging, finat ng and cor imp 
on of necessa which st be ¢ ised and ad 
i 1istered by the Pre mt te tne purp es t nis 
Act This provisior tw pe noted, very ompre 
ner e, and should the imendment framed by ne 
Se ite Committee t 1A} e Tit ally ypted ne Dl 
is it be mes law, the d ste ndustry would 
e as mpletely turned ! the President for a 
minist i and ( ‘ f od SUDDP 


New Blast Furnace and Open Hearth Plant for 


Mark Mfg. Co 
The Mark 


Mfe Mu (hicago, manufact 


ire! 
wrought pipe and oil well casing, has announce I 
the past week plans for additional iron and steel work 
onstruction. Since the summer of 1916 the company 


, } 
Bessemer steel 


Indiana 


mill to 


has been building a plant at 


Harbor, Ind., together with blooming mill, billet 


il skelp from slabs, a 10-1 ke'p mill and one butt 
and one lap weld pipe mill. The capital of the company 
was recently increased from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 
The new plans include 600-ton blast furnace with 


docks and ore and coke 


handling equipment, also ar 
open-hearth steel plant wit 


of ingots per year 


i capa ity of 250.000 tor 


There ncluded, in addition, a 


iniversal plate mi!l with a capacity of 180,000 tons per 


year. 


Asks for $9,500,000 for Rifle Machinery 


Secretary of War Baker has asked Congress to ap 
propriate $9,500,000 for the purchase of machinery to 
make rifles for the army, a deficiency estimate having 
been sent to the House of Representatives. Secretary 
Baker said it was important that this special appropria 
tion shall be supp’ied at once. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


A contract has just been awarded by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. to Stone & Webster for the erection of 200 
houses on the site of the proposed model town of Mc- 
Donald, near Youngstown. The contract will involve 
the expenditure of over $500,000. Some of the new 


McDonald bar mill units will be operating within a 
few months. Stone & Webster also have the con- 
tract for grading the more than 600-acre town site 


on which the houses are to be erected. A force of 
nearly 500 men has been working there for some time. 

At the organization meeting of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., held in New York 
City last week, all former officials were re-elected, and 
also three new vice-presidents as follows: H. D. Shute, 
who has been treasurer of the company; H. T. Herr, 
who has been vice-president of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Co., now merged with the electric company, and 


Walter Carey, who has been vice-president of the 
Westnghouse Lamp Co. H. F. Baetz, who has been 
connected with the company for 30 years, and who 


worked his way up from office boy to assistant treas- 
urer, succeeds Mr. Shute treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 


as 


The Sanitary Products Corporation, Meadville, Pa., 
has been incorporated in Delaware with a capital of 
$150,000, to manufacture surgical instruments, etc. 
James C. Shults, Meadville; Louis Raphael and D. I 
Aber, Pittsburgh, are the incorporators. 


Bon Air Coal & Iron Corporation 


The Bon Air Coal & Iron Corporation, recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $10,000,000, has acquired the 
Bon Air Coal & Iron Co. properties in Tennessee. 
Alexander R. Peacock, New York, is president; John 
McE. Bowman, New York, treasurer and chairman of 
the board of directors; A. M. Moreland, Pittsburgh, 
secretary and general manager, and W. J. Cummins, 
Nashville, Tenn., vice-president and general sales man- 
ager. The properties consist of two blast furnaces at 
Allen’s Creek, Tenn., an iron mine producing brown 
hematite ore at Allen’s Creek, 200 beehive coke ovens at 
Eastland, Tenn., and extensive coal and timber lands 
on the Cumberland plateau in Caney River Fork sec- 
tion and in Wayne County, Tenn. The blast furnaces 
will be improved and two stoves added. The output of 
the Allen’s Creek mine will be increased and additional 
equipment will be installed in the coal mines at Bon 
Air, Ravenscroft and Eastland with a view to increasing 
coal production to 10,000 tons a day. Since 1910 the 
properties have been in the hands of Robert Vaughn 
and E. C. Lewis, receivers. They were bought in fo 
the new company at receiver’s sale at Nashville, June 
15, by William J. Cummins. The new construction 
work is expected to involve an outlay of $1,000,000. 
A. R. Peacock and A. M. Moreland of the new organiza 
tion were formerly officers of the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Two More Open Hearths 
YOUNGSTOWN, June 26.—Announcement is made 
by J. W. Deetrick, vice-president and general manage! 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., that it will 
mence at once to construct two additional open hearth 
furnaces and two soaking pits, increasing the ingot ca- 
pacity of the open hearth department to 60,000 tons a 
month. With the completion of the furnaces the com- 
pany will have 14 open hearths. A blast furnace of £5) 
capacity will be started on making basic iron shortly to 


help out the supply required to keep the plant going to 


com 


capacity. 


The Low Moor Iron Co. has operated its A 
furnaces at Low Moor, Va., as alternate stacks. 
years ago the company provided for additional equip- 
ment in order to operate them as separate units, but the 
work was not completed. One additional stove is in and 
the company is erecting the additional boiler unit. It 
is now proposed to provide two more stoves and estab- 
lish the necessary connections. When the work is fin- 


and B 
Some 


ished both stacks will be operated at one time. 
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Many More Subscribe for Liberty Bonds 


In the last days of the campaign for subscriptions 
to Liberty bonds, many manufacturing companies re- 
ported large amounts spoken for by employees. S. B. 
Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., were among the firms 
which conducted an active campaign. In this case the 
campaign was on for two days, June 12 and 13, and 
91 per cent of the 1566 factory and office employees 
bought one more Liberty bonds, the total being 
$130,950. 

The Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., was 
highly gratified by the record of its employees, as out 
of 1500 men, 1075 subscribed for a total of $112,800. 

The Red Jacket Mfg. Co., Davenport, lowa, issued 
a very vigorous appeal to its employees and made it 
easy for them to subscribe. The form of contract pro- 
vided that each employee should pay to the company 
only $1 a week on the $50 bond, which would be deliv- 
ered to the purchaser December 22. 

In the town of Monessen, Pa., where are located 
plants of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Carnegie 
Steel Co. and the Monessen Foundry & Machine Co., 
the total subscriptions to Liberty bonds, aside from the 
subscriptions made by these companies themselves, 
amounted to $420,000. The town of Monessen has a 
population of 20,000 people, hence the subscription of 
$420,000 meant $21 for each man, woman and child in 
that town. The employees of the Monessen plant of 
the Page Woven Wire Fence Co. subscribed $54,850, 
which is over $50 for each employee. This plant has 
about 1050 employees, and 750 subscribed, or about 
three-fourths of the total number of employees. 


or 


W. E. Corey Favors Wooden Ships 


William E. Corey, president Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Company, is quoted in favor of the construction 
of wooden ships by the Manufacturers’ Record, Balti- 
more, which publishes a number of letters on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Corey says: 

“IT am in entire accord with your recommendation 
to build wooden ships, for ocean transportation is the 
all-important matter. Every ship that can be built of 
wood should be in the water at the earliest possible 
Build ships of steel as well, but give prefer- 
vessels, as all the steel the world can 
produce urgently required for purposes that will 
allow substitution. There is an actual scarcity of 
steel-making materials and equipment, whereas there is 
an unlimited supply of wood.” 


moment. 
ence to wooden 
is 


no 


Plant Destroyed 


The plant and office building of the General Foundry 
& Machine Co., Youngstown, Ohio, was cestroyed 
by fire June 21. The was about $60,000. ‘ihe 
company was engaged in the manufacture of small cast 
ings and tools for the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Co., 
of Lewis machine guns for the 


loss 


manufacturer 
States Government. 


Sharon, 
United 


The Advisory Committee of the Rice Leaders 0 
the World Association will give a dinner to officials of 
its member companies and their friends at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, Thursday, June 28. The banquet 
marks the opening of the electric display recently con- 
structed at Times Square by the association. Following 
the formal illumination the guests will go to a nearby 
roof on which is a building 50 ft. in length housing the 
intricate machinery and flashing devices which operate 
the electrical effects. Over 500,000 ft. of wire was 
used and the display required six months for its con- 
struction. 


‘ 
L 
c 


The Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, has blown in its ful 
nace B at North Tonawanda, N. Y., after relining, and 
it is now operating on foundry iron. The new fur- 
nace at the company’s Buffalo plant, to be known as 
furnace No. 2, is nearly completed, and will be in 
operation about July 10. The company also expects to 
have its plate mill in operation in another week, and 
the bar mill probably by the latter part of July. 
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Machinery Markets and News 
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MORE MACHINERY SALES 


New Projects and Expanding Plants 
Buyers 


Shipyard Demand Grows—Munitions Factories 
Again in Market—Aeroplane and Truck 
Industries Heavy Purchasers—Many 
New Corporations Formed 


From nearly every machine tool center come report 
that orders are becoming more plentiful, but that larg¢ 
sts are scarce. The demand is heaviest for fabricating 
hop and heavy forging machinery and in machine 


4 


tools for boring mills, radial drills, planers and larg: 
athes. Prices on many lines have been advanced from 
» to 15 per cent. Some makes of boring mills have 
been advanced 20 per cent and deliveries are a year 01 
more behind. The withdrawal of price lists is incr 
ing, but has little effect on orders. 

Shipbuilding projects continue to grow apace. O1 
he Atlantic coast the Merrill-Stevens Co., Jacksor 
ille, Fla., and the Terry Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Savannah, Ga., are in the market for machinery. Cor 
tracts have been awarded for the $1,000,000 plant 
the New Jersey Shipbuilding Co., Gloucester City, N. J 


The International Navigation Corporation, New Yort 


reported to have plans for a $5,000,000 shipyard at , 
Wilmington, Del. The Provincial Shipbuilding Con 
mission is considering plans for a yard to be built in 
Nova Scotia by the Dominion Bridge Co. The Liberty ; 
Shipbuilding Co., Chicago, will build a yard at Mor 
tague, Mich. Puget Sound shipbuilders have contract 

r 115 steel and wooden vessels of a value of $120, 
000,000, of which $80,000,000 is held by Seattle yards 
[he Moore Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, Cal., successor . 


the Moore & Scott Co., have received an order fron 


Gen. Goethals for ten steel vessels. Several new snip 

uuilding companies have been organized on the Pas 

oast. The Scandia-Pacific Oil Engine Co., San Fra 
co, has concluded arrangements to build large Diesel 


ngines 
The Willys-Overland plant at Elmira, N. Y., ha 
chased tools to be used in making parts for engines 
for the Willys-Curtiss combination. New aircraft con 
panies are being formed each week. Considerabl 
isiness is expected to follow the passing of a Go 
ernment appropriation for aircraft. 
Railroad shop purchases are again becoming a mal 
ket feature and the truck and tractor plants contir 


» be steady purchasers. Export business is expected t 


e hampered by Government restrictions 


New York 
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grinding and other machinery for the production of potas- 
sium nitrate, sulphate, etc. The plant with equipment is 
estimated to cost $100,000. The company is also planning 
for the erection of a building for the manufacture of nitrate 
products. Frank Harris and J. L. Le Compte, 39 West State 
Street, head the company. 

The Parker Co-operative Co., Norwood, Pa., has been 
incorporated in Delaware with capital of $100,000, to manu- 
facture electric and gas fixtures Joseph E. and Ralph B 
Parker, Everett P. and Harold F. Collins, and Edward 
J. M. Smullen are the incorporators. 

The Pennsylvania Stripping, Quarry & Construction Co., 
Hazleton, Pa., has commenced the erection of a new steel 
working plant and foundry for the manufacture of mine 
cars, steam shovels etc., for company service. 

The Standard Process Steel Corporation, Easton, Pa., a 
New Jersey incorporation with office at Phillipsburg has 
increased its capital from $300,000 to $500,000 for extensions 
The company operates a plant in the Rowland Firth section, 
Easton, recently established at a cost of $100,000, for the 
production of hardened steel by special process. It is pro- 
posed to double the capacities of the steel and iron foundries 
with the installation of new equipment. oO. L. Mills is 
president; W. B. MacFarland is assistant treasurer 

The North American Motors Co., Pottstown, Pa., is making 
rapid progress in the erection of its new two-story plant on 
Queen Street It is expected to place the works in operation 
early in September 


The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Ta is said te 


» have 
awarded a contract for the construction of new shipbuilding 
works at Bristol, to cost about $2,000,000 The company’s 
property extends ftom Otter Creek to Edgley Avenue, in- 
cluding an area of about two square miles, fronting on the 
Delaware River The new works will be operated in 


nection with the Chester plant 


con 


The Inter-State Feed Machine & Products Co., 647 East 
Mason Street. York, Pa., is said to b in the market for 
foundry and machine shop equipment for installation at its 
new plant near Lincoln, to be used for the manufacture 
of feed machines and kindred specialties 


The new plant of the Fleetwood Metal Body Co., manu 
facturer of automobile bodies and other specialties, Fleet- 
wood, near Reading, Pa., to replace the one recently destroyed 
by fire, will be of brick, three stories, about 104 x 290 ft 
Wayne M. High, architect, Reading, is preparing plans 

The American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa., is plan 
ning for the immediate rebuilding of its machine and black- 
smith shops at Huntington, W. Va., 


fire with loss of about $25,000 


recently destroved by 


The E. T. Fraim Lock Co., Lancaster, Pa., manufacturer 
of locks, vaults, ete., is having plans prepared for the erectior 
of an addition at Hamilton Street and Park Avenue 


The Auto Sighal Co., Philadelphia, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture auto signals 
and accessories The incorporators are Louis Cherry, 502 


South Sixtieth Street, and others 


The Traylor Shipbuilding Corporation, Allentown, has beer 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 to build ships 
and manufacture marine and other machinery The in 
corporators are William J. Roberts, Harry Battersby and 
Francis R. Crispen 


The Shepherd-Rust Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., whose in 
corporation was noted in THE IRON AGE of June 14, take 
over the business of Shepherd & Rust, which was founded 21 
years ago. George E. Shepherd and Harold N. Rust will 
tinue to direct the policy of the new company. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, June 2 

Black & Decker, 115 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturers of special machinery, will build a one-story 
factory building and boiler-house, 60 x 200 ft.. at Towson, 
Mad. It also has taken over 26 acres of land and, although 
no announcement has been made, it is understood the prop- 
erty will be developed to provide homes for employees 

The Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co., 
Ma., will expend about $3,000,000 on extensions to 


Baltimore 
its plant 
The buildings are expected to be ready for operation Dec. 1 
Contracts have been let for most of the equipment. Holden A, 
Evans is president The company has contracts for 10 ves- 
sels for the Government. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md.. will 
erect an office building, 60 x 200 ft., at a cost of about $200,- 


000. 
The factory to be erected on Calvert Street by the Balti- 
more Buggy Top Co., 107 West Mount Royal Avenue, Balti- 


more, Md., manufacturer of automobile tops, etc., will consist 
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of a four-story, reinforced-concrete building, about 75 x 120 
ft. Clyde N. Friz, 1523 Munsey Building, Baltimore, is archi- 
tect. 

The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Lex 
ington Street Building, Baltimore, Md., is having plans pre- 
pared for a new concrete and brick power plant at Westport 
George Beadenkopf, Westport, is the architect. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, is said to have 
completed plans for its new plant at Cumberland, Md., for 
the manufacture of automobile tires. The initial works will 
comprise four-story concrete buildings, with power station 
and other auxiliary structures. Plans have been filed for the 
construction of a new machine shop. The complete plant is 
estimated to cost about $2,000,000. S. Diescher & Sons, 
Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, are consulting engineers 

The Frederick Iron & Steel Co., Frederick, Md., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $150,000 to manufacture ma- 
chinery and tools. W. A. Riddell, C. S. Hahn and George 
M. Gittinger are the incorporators. 

The Ferguson Mfg. Co., Suffolk, Va., has been incorporated 
to operate a local plant for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. Walter C. Ferguson is president. 

E. L. Bloxom, Newport, News, Va., is contemplating the 
erection of a new plant for the construction of boats and 
allied repair work. 

The Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., will 
build an addition to its plant, about 40 x 80 ft., to cost about 
$20,000. Contract for the erection has been awarded. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 25 


The Illinois Central Railroad has practically completed 
acing orders for the list of nearly 100 tools it had under 
inquiry Only a few odd machines remain to be purchased 
The deliveries will average about three months Estimates 
ire in for the list of about 104 tools for which the Chicago 
& Northwestern inquired about 10 days ago. Both rail- 
roads will save money by entering the market at the time 
they did, for general price advances have been announced for 
nearly all types of tools in the past few days. Radial 
drilling machines have been advanced 15 per cent, certain 
makes of large lathes 12% per cent and some planers 10 
per cent Some makers of lathes and gear cutters have with- 
drawn prices altogether, and are taking orders with the 
understanding that prices will be determined at the time 
of delivery when they will be based on the cost of produc 
tion, plus profit In addition to this arrangement, buyer 
also are confronted with the stipulation that deliveries are 
contingent on the (jovernment not having made previous 
claim on the machines 


Most of the dealers report that the demand for one o: 
two tools from miscellaneous sources is keeping up good, al 
though with the branch offices of some manufacturers the 
past week has been a quiet one It cannot be learned that 
iny munitions orders have been placed in this section. In 
one of two neighboring cities companies which successfully 
executed orders for shell-parts for foreign Governments are 
waiting for similar work for domestic delivery. As a rule 
they are waiting patiently, stating that they realize the big 
task which Washington has on its hands 


The Continental Can Co. has purchased 20 acres in the 
Clearing Industrial District of Chicago, with a frontage 
of 900 ft. on West Sixty-fifth Street and 980 ft. on South 
Fifty-fourth Avenue It is stated that work will begir 
immediately on the first unit of a four-story concrete factory 
containing approximately 1,000,000 sq. ft. The building wil! 
be laid out in the form of the letter E, and have a four-story 
wing, 120 ft. square projecting from the main building t 
be used exclusively for utilities and the conveniences of em 
ployvees Plans are being prepared by Davidson & Weiss, 
irchitects, Monadnock Block, Chicago. When completed the 
plant will employ 3000 persons. 


Plans have been prepared for a one-story addition, 100 
x 200 ft., to the factory of the Kurz-Downey Co., manufac 


turer of packing boxes, 1381 North Branch Street, Chicago 
to cost about $20,000 


The Chicago Short Line Railway Co., which serves the 
Iroquois Iron Co., the Mark Mfg. Co. and other industries 
in the Calumet district of Chicago, has purchased land upor 


which a round-house and coal pocket will be erected. 


A six-story addition is to be made to the plant of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., West Adams Street 
Chicago, at an estimated cost of $220,000. 


The Scoville Pump Valve Co., Chicago, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $35,000 by John H. Scovill: 
Edward C, Brown and Amasa V. Scoville of Riverside, I! 


The Krasberg Mfg. Co., manufacturer of tools, 412 
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Orleans Street, Chicago, has plans 


a four-story plant to cost $150,000. 

The Niswander Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl., 
porated with a stock of $7,000 to 
mountable rims for automobiles. The incorporators are Joh: 
L. Niswander, Harry L. Bert and Fred C 

The Bettendorf Oxygen & Hydrogen Co., Davenport, lowa 
is building a 70-ft. addition to its plant which wil 
present capacit) 


for the construction of 


has been incor 


capital manufacture de 


Scholz 


' bh) ’ 
doub!l Ss 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, June 


The metalworking industry is 


still in a state of suspenss 





over the uncertainties of Government requirements, but |! 
yond this the main concern seems to be to get as much pri 
vate work out of the way as can be manufactured and 

ered while shops are still free During the past week new 
bookings have been made at a rather brisk rate, although 


there is an absence of the feverish demand noted in the 
earlier months of the year Among the large number of 
inquiries for prices and delivery dates are many which indi 
cate that proposed shop extensions are dependent as mucl 
upon the ability of machine-tool makers to provide equi} 
ment as upon the ability of shop-owners to obtain building 
materials, labor and other necessities The under 


of many inquiries, however, is one of indefiniteness, due t 
the uncertainties of the situation with regard to Feder 
action The larger machine-tool makers in this district are 
still engaged in enlarging facilities by erecting extensions to 


shops and power plants, one manufacturer having anm 





plans for a 25 per cent enlargement of its shop wit! t 
last 10 days The scarcity of skilled machine-s bor 
1s growing, but has not reached an acute tage 
The Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wis ~ 
rawn for a tire and rubber factory 260 x 320 
tories and basement The first floor will be 60 x ft 
nd the additional stories will be built in 60-ft inits, witl 
s(-ft ight wells With complete equipment the ost 
estimated at $300,000 Construction will begin about Aug 
\ steam generating plant also is being desigr J 
Elliott is president Frederick L. Sivyer, head of . } 
estern Malleable Iron Co Milwaukee, is a direct 
The Independent Foundry Co., West Allis, Wis., | 
rganized by former foremen and employees { gra I 
indries in the Milwaukee district ind’ purposes to build 
ew plant, 85 x 100 ft., on Burnham Street, near Forty 
fifth Avenue, for the production of gray iron stings ex 
vely The owners include Joseph Budzinski, Joseph and 
igust Fons, Frank Sprader, S. Tomaszewski, W. B l 


W. Tabbert 


The Economy Power Appliance Co., Tomah, Wis.. |! er 
ted its organization by the election of the following offi 
rs President, E H Manning vice-president, W \ 
et secretary-treasurer, William B. Naylor The compar 


manufacture devices and apt! 
neces of all 
nufacture 


The 


wind-power machinery, 


kinds, but for the present will contract for 


Later a plant will be erected at Tomal 


} 


Silent Washer Mfg. Co., Clintonville, Wis., whi 

ently decided to move its plant and headquarters fron 
Appleton, Wis., to Clintonville, will award contracts July 
for the erection of the first unit of its new factory, 50 x 12 
ft., two stories and basement Equipment is now being cor 
acted for Robert Fischer is secretary-treasurer 

The Racine Hack Saw Co., Racine, Wis., has been ir 
rporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 

d and power hack saws and similar device The 
rporators are J. Mooers, William D. Thompson and Peter J 
i re 

The Racine Metal Cutting Machine Co., Racine, Wis. a 

poration capitalized at $5,000, has been organized by 
mes E. and Harriet K. Pritchard and Louis A. Klinkert 
t will engage in the production of mechanical devices for 
iwing and cutting metals 

The Winther Motor Truck Co., Kenosha, Wis. M. P 


Winther 
nit of its 
OOo re. one 

The West 
Milwaukee & St 


for the first 
will be 


plans prepared 


The 


$100,000 


president, is having 
truck 


and 


motor factory building 100 x 


story, cost with equipment 


Milwaukee locomotive and car 
Paul Railw: 


cars for the first 


shops of the ¢ 


Zo. have undertaken the c 


struction of new box time in more than 18 


months The car shops are being organized to provide for 
1 daily output of 20 complete cars. The machine shops are 
fully occupied with repair work on locomotives A call has 
been issued for 400 additional workmen for all departments 

The Hunt Boiler Works, Marinette, Wis., has been placed 
on an extra-time basis because of the increased demand 
for boilers, tanks and other plate work Large contracts 


have been booked for equipment for Western sugar refineries, 
boilers 


and and steel stacks for sawmills in Wisconsin 
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ANAPOLIS, IND., June 
The Hiatt Mfe Indianapo has been incorporat: 
with $20,000 capital ton t manufacture automobile part 
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